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INTRODUCTION. 


A PERIOD of over forty-two years has elapsed since New South Wales 
was restricted to its present boundaries. At the close of 1859, when 
Queensland was separated from it, the mother State contained a 
population of 336,572 persons. After forty-two years the number has 
risen to 1,379,890—an increase of over 1,040,000. During the interval 
the growth of population was :— 





1860 348,546 
1870 498,659 
1880 747,950 
1890 1,121,860 
1900 1,364,587 





The birth rate from 1860 to 1869 was 41°83 per thousand of the 
population ; this rate, however, was not maintained, as the following 


figures show :— 
1860-69 . . 41°83 per thousand, 
1870-79 . 38°90 ” 
1880-89 .. 37°31 ” 
1890-99 . 31-11 ” 
1900-01. 27°51 es 





Tt will be seen from the above figures that the rate declined in each 
‘decennial period, while the returns for 1900-01 show that the decrease 
has continued. The fall in the birth rate is common to all the 
Australian States, and is the weakest point in their progress. The 
mortality rates have greatly improved during the last forty-two years. 
From 1860 to 1869 the average number of deaths per thousand was 
17-02 ; from 1870 to 1879, 15-43; from 1880 to 1889, 14:92; and in 
the twelve years, 1890-1961, only 12-29 per thousand. Part of this 
improvement is more apparent than real, being due to the lower average 
age of the present population as compared with twenty or forty years 
ago; but when sufficient allowance has been made on this score, it will 
he found that there has been a decided falling off in the death rates of 
the community. 
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No part of our progress has been more real than that of Education. 
In 1860 there were 798 schools of all kinds, with 34,767 scholars on 
the roll. These figures represent 1 school to 422 persons, and 10 
scholars to every 100 persons. The proportion of schools is now about 
1 to every 370 persons, while the number of scholars has risen to 22 
per hundred of the population. The leavening influence of education 
may be tested both by the census returns and by the marriage registers. 
In 1861, 18-68 per cent. of the adult males, and 14:54 of the adult 
females could not read or write. Forty years later the percentages 
were 5:37 for males; and 3-57 for females. In 1860, 265 persons out 
of every thousand married could not sign the marriage register; in 
1870, the number was still large, viz., 182; in 1880 it had fallen to 
67, and in 1890 to 27, while in 1900 the number had declined to 14, 
the majority in all cases being persons not born in New South Wales. 


The opening up of the vast territory of the State has been a slow 
and difficult process. The obstacles met with in crossing the mountain 
barriers, and the difficulty of obtaining money at a reasonable rate of 
interest, militated against the progress of railway construction during 
the early period. There were 70 miles of railway open in 1860; these 
lines, after paying working expenses, earned a total of £11,842, equal 
to a return of £169 per mile ; the mileage under traffic is now 2,845, 
and the net earnings £1,530,578, representing £538 per mile. The 
following facts show the extent of railway development which the 
State has witnessed during the last four decades.:— 





Population xpended 
Period. | mile of Tine open, | ‘Not camnings, | eS ‘Open. per inhabitant, 
1860 4,979 if i 

i 11,e42 1,422,672 O58 
1870 1,467 101,139 5,566,002 18 
1880 882 513,298 13,778,819 44 
1890 502 967,251 30,555,123 T4 
1901 466 1,530,578 33,992,781 19 





Equally striking progress has been made in the development of 
postal facilities and in the advantage taken of them by the public. In 
1860 there were 289 post offices, of which 36 were also telegraph stations; 
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at the beginning of 1901, these had increased to 1,668 post offices and 
961 stations. While the letters carried in 1860 numbered 4,230,800, 
the newspapers 3,668,800, and the parcels and books, 83,700, the 
corresponding figures for 1903 were 79,602,700 letters and post-cards, 
51,500,900 newspapers, and 14,558,400 parcels and books. The tele- 
grams in 1861 were only 74,200, as compared with 3,219,900 in 1900. 
The largest number of telegrams transmitted in any year was 4,101,000 
in 1890. Reduced to a basis of per thousand of the population, the 
postal figures show as follows :— 





Parcels, Books, 








Year, Boston: ‘Newspapers, ‘and Packets. ‘Telegrams. 
1860 | 12,350 10,710 244 _ 
70 | 14,455 nT 302 355 
1880 30,084 18,925 977 1,811 
1890 57,800 36,846 8,133 3,722 
1900 58,776 38,027 10,749 2,377 





To transact the postal business of the country, mail conveyances 
travelled 1,461,000 miles in 1860, 5,246,000 miles in 1880, and at 
least 11,926,000 in 1900. 

The oversea trade of New South Wales required, in 1860, the services 
of 1,424 vessels; in 1901, the number was 3,452. A bare statement 
of the number of vessels, however, gives no adequate idea of the de- 
velopment of the shipping trade of the country, for the tonnage of 
vessels inward, in 1860, was 427,835, as against 4,196,408 in 1901. In 
the first year the average capacity was 300 tons per vessel, compared 
with 1,216 tons at the present time. A statement of tonnage at the 
beginning of each decennial period shows continued progress. The 
figures quoted are for vessels entering the ports of-the State. 





1860... 427,835 tons. 
1870. 689,820 ,, 
1380. 1,242,458 ,, 
1890. 2,413,247 ,, 
1900... 4,004,088 ,, 
1901 4,196,408 ,, 


The value of goods imported into New South Wales in 1901 was 
£26,928,218, and of goods exported from the State, £27,351,124. 
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Of the imports, £19,492,978 weze retained for local consumption, and 
£7,435,240 were re-expurted. The average value of imports per 
inhabitant is now £19 12s. 6d., and of exports, £19 18s. 8d. There 
were years in which higher values than these were shown ; but if the 
great fall in the price of the staple produce of the country be taken 
into consideration, it will be found that both the quantity of goods 
imported and the quantity exported are greater now than at any former 
period. In the following summary are given the various trade facts for 
quinquennial periods :— 











Annual Value of Imports, | ‘Annual Value of Exports, 
Period. |... aa i 
Total. Per Inhabitant. | Total. Por Inhabitant. 
£ £a. d. £ £6. d. 
1860-64 8,778,305 439 7,780,512 218 9 
1865-69 8,936,766 097 9,473,836 21M 2 
1870-74 10,191,726 19 7 0 10,999,660 2017 8 
1875-79 14,399,377 2214 9 13,316,600 210 7 
1880-84 19,582,946 “711 17,701,505 210 
1885-89 21,662,848. 211211 19,040,972 19 0 6 
1890-94 20,536,781 17:10 6 22,692,220 19 7 3 
1895-99 21,669,430 1615 7 24,957,958 19 6 6 
1900-01 27,244,645. 19 19 19 27,757,820 2 7 3 


























The export of domestic produce was valued in 1901 at £19,915,884, 
equivalent to £14 10s. 3d. per inhabitant. This has been exceeded in 
some previous years, both in amount and in ratio to population ; never- 
theless, it is evidence of the very large productive power of the State, 
while there is no other country outside Australasia which exports its own 
produce on so large a scale compared with its population. The total 
export of domestic produce from Australasia, including New Zealand, 
is well over £68,000,000, of which large sum New South Wales claims 
over one-fourth. 


In no branch of industry has the progress of New South Wales been 
more conspicuous than in agriculture. The breadth of land devoted to 
the plough was, in 1860, not much more than 246,000 acres. At the 
present time it is about 2,274,000 acres, the unfavourable season being 
responsible for a decline from the previous year’s total, which stood at, 
2,447,000 acres. 
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The progress for each decennial period was as follows :— 


‘Year. Area under cultivation. 
1860 260,798 acres. 
1870 426,976 4, 
1880 710,337 ,, 
1890 852,704 ,, 
1900 2,440,968 ,, 
1902 2,274,493 ,, 





Wheat, of course, is the main crop. In 1860 there were 129,000 
acres devoted to this cereal. As late as 1880 the area under cultivation 
was only 253,000 acres, which in 1902 had expanded to 1,389,000 acres. 
Owing to long-continued dry weather, however, this acreage shows a 
great falling off from last year, when the area was returned at 1,530,600 
acres, 


The pastoral progress of the State has been much less satisfactory 
than the agricultural. The latest returns in regard to sheep show a 
total of 41,858,000 ; these figures are for December, 1901, and are the 
highest for the last four years. The maximum number of sheep in the 
State was 61,831,000 in 1891, every year since showing a Jarge reduc- 
tion. The number of horses at the present time is 486,258, the returns 
for the last three years showing a slight improvement. The number of 
cattle is 2,045,000, which is considerably below the average of the past 
ten years, but so great has been the attention paid to dairying that the 
value of production from cattle is yearly increasing. The number of 
dairy cows in the State is now 418,000, and the weight of butter 
produced 41,479,800 Ib., and of cheese 3,558,800 lb. In spite of the 
reduced number of sheep, wool maintains a high position among the 
exports of the State. Included in the total value of domestic produce 
exported in 1901 is wool valued at £9,035,437. ~ 


The total value of minerals won in New South Wales up to the end 
of 1901 was approximately £138,257,000, to which gold contributed 
£49,661,815 ; silver and lead, £32,716,663 ; tin, £6,582,494 ; copper, 
£5,875,939 ; coal and natural coke, £40,081,235 ; and kerosene shale 
and cannel coal, £1,970,623. Owing to the great fall in the price of 
silver, the value of that metal won in New South Wales was less in 
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1901 than that of coal, but it surpassed that of gold. The following is 
the value of these minerals won during 1901, the total value of all 
minerals being approximately £5,854,000 :— 


£ 
Coal _ bab oe wae we 2,178,929 
Silver and silver lead... on «1,854,463 
Gold sh ay ad ore 921,232 


The production of gold has greatly increased of late years, and the 
return for 1899 is larger than that of any year since 1863, and was only 
five times exceeded since the first discovery in 1851. Protracted dry 
weather, however, retarded alluvial operations in 1901, and the produc- 
tion fell to the lowest for the last eight years, The quantity of coal raised 
in 1901 was 5,968,426 tons, the largest output yet recorded. Coal has 
fallen greatly in price during the last twenty years, but the averages for 
the last four years show an upward tendency, the price in 1901 being 
7s. 4d. per ton, compared with 6s. 1d. in 1900, 5s. 9d. in 1899, and 
5s, 5d. in 1898. In 1891 the average was as high as 8s, 8d. in 1885 
9s. 4d., and in 1883 9s. 6d. 


Manufactories and allied processes afford employment for 78,000 
persons, agriculture employs 67,140; dairying, &c., 27,170; the pastoral 
industry, 26,620; mining, 43,750; and forestry and fisheries, 7,500. These 
total 250,180 persons and comprise the so-called productive employments. 
The value of production for 1900—the last year for which an exact 
estimate can be made—was £40,921,500, thus distributed amongst the 
classes named :— 













£ 

Manufacturing and allied processes 10,696,800 
Agriculture 5,955,700 
Dairying, &. 3,617,000 
Pastoral Industry. «13,707,000 
Mining 6,469,000 
Forestry and Fisheries 796,000 
41,241,500 

Deduction for raw material, included twice 320,000 
Net Production. 40,921,500 


The sum just given represents £30 4s. 4d. per inhabitant—a figure 
which is not equalled by any country outside Australasia. 


It is not possible te compare the public finances of the Australian 
States with those of other countries, unless it be with those few states 
where the Government undertake similar functions. The railways, 
telegraphs, and telephones, are the property of the State in each pro- 
vince and large debts have been incurred for the purpose of constructing 
these works ; and in New South Wales the land revenue of the State is 
nearly as large as that derived from taxation. New South Wales has 
no general system of local government, and the maintenance and 
construction of roads, bridges, punts, wharfs, and other purely local 
works fall to the general government ; hence the extremely large 
expenditure per inhabitant which New South Wales shows as compared 
with other countries of like area and population. The revenue of New 
South Wales for 1900-01 amounted to £10,805,543, thus derived :— 







£ 
Land Revenue ........ 2,123,363 
Railways and other Services . 4,820,204 
Posts and Telegraphs 580,539 
Taxation ... 2,013,486 
Other Revenue 1,287,951 

Total. £ 10,805,543 


Incladed in the amount of £1,267,951 is a sum of £883,273 repre- 
senting balance of revenue collected within the State by the Common- 
wealth and returned to the State Government. 

The expenditure of the State was distributed as follows :— 












£ 
Railways and other Services 2,568,238 
Interest and redemption of 27616,264 
Post and Telegraphs 527,254 
Public Instruction. 785,279 
Other Services .. 4,425,827 
Total oeeecsssseeccereeees £ 10,922,862 


The public debt of New South Wales stood, on 30th June, 190], at 
£67,361,246. Of this large sum the major portion was expended upon 
works from which direct revenue is derived, viz. :— 








£ 
Railways . 40,450,473 
Tramways . 2,720,33 
Telegraphs and Telephones 1,255, 
Water Supply 6,008,533 
Sewerage ...... 3,870,300 
Docks and Wharfs 2,285,757 








Totalcsse sseccesesseee £ 56,501,001 
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These give a total of £56,591,001, leaving a balance of £10,770,245, 
representing expenditure on unproductive works and services, together 
with the difference between the actual money received as the proceeds 
of loans and the face value of the debentures and stock issued. The 
sum of £67,361,246.is undoubtedly very large. It represents a total 
interest payment of £2,346,852 per annum, and an indebtedness of 
£49 6s. per inhabitant. There is, however, another view of the case. 
The assets of the Government of the State are the public works, else- 
where described in this volume, which yield an income of £1,993,000 
after all charges of maintenance and working have been defrayed ; and 
the public lands, of which 126,085,000 acres are leased for pastoral or 
mining purposes, and 20,130,300 acres sold on deferred payments, the 
balance due in respect of which amounts to £10,305,900, bearing interest 
at the rate of 4 and 5 per cent. From the public estate there is 
obtained an annual revenue of about £1,227,000, or, allowing £150,000 
for administration, a net revenue of £1,077,000; so that the State has 
a revenue of £3,070,000, or £498,544 in excess of the whole charge for 
the public debt, without having to resort to taxation of any kind, and 
without parting with any more of the public lands. This fact alone 
ought to be evidence, if any such were wanted, of the ability of New 
South Wales to meet its engagements with the public creditors ; but 
this is a point on which little need be said, for the security enjoyed by 
those who hold the debentures of the State lies more in the wealth 
and integrity of the people than in the actual possessions of the 
Government. 


The 348,000 persons in the State in 1860 had on deposit in the 
various banks a sum of £5,721,000. This represents £16 per inhab- 
itant, and was considered at the time to be a very wonderful achieve- 
ment. Deposits increased very rapidly, and reached their highest point 
in 1891, just before the bank crisis, with a total of £43,597,900, or £38 
per inhabitant. 


The figures for 1891 include a large amount obtained in England and 
deposited in the State, but this has been to a large extent withdrawn, 
and the sum shown in the returns, as deposited at the close of 1900, 
represents more New South Wales moncy than at any previous period, 
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proving how completely the country has recovered from the crisis of 
1893. The amount of money on deposit at various periods was :— 





Year. Amount. per Inhetiltant. 
£ £84. 
1860 . 5,721,208 16 8 3 
1870 .. 7,044,464 142 6 
1880 .. 19,958,880 2613 8 
1890. 43,390,141 “ 3813 6 
1900 44,302,056 329 4 





The most satisfactory feature connected with the accumulation shown 
by the increase in deposits is the amount of money at the credit of 
small depositors. 


The savings’ banks had on their books at the close of the year 1901 
about 306,300 depositors, with £1 1,808,700 to their credit. The number 
of depositors is not so large as in the neighbouring State of Victoria, 
which has the extraordmary number of 393,000 depositors in saving’ 
banks, or nearly one out of every three persons, but it shows a 
wonderful development of the capacity for saving amongst so sinall a 
population. Taken at intervals of ten years, the growth of popular 
savings has been :— 








1 
| Ainount deposited. 





Number aver 
‘Year: ot Depositors, | per Inhabitant, 
£ £ad. 
12,027 557.197 112 0 
23,570 936,465 £39 2 
61,531 2,075,856 215 6 
143,826 4,730,469 444 
282,643 10,901,382 719 9 
306,311 11,808,710 812 1 
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METEOROLOGICAL CONDITIONS. 
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g|4 = | 338 
‘Table-lands—continued. 
aN car oe gage |e oe [pe [af tele 
35-20 | 147-44] 750 | 59°0| 73-0] 45°4|_... | 116-0 | 16-0 
35°32 | 148-32 | 4,640 | 44-6 | 56-4 | 32°5 | 25° | 1023 | + 
12 | 149-00 | 2,637 | 54-2 | 65:9 | 41-7 | 28-6 | 107-0 11-0 
36-52 | 149-10 | 3,000 | 54-9 | 65°5 | 43°8 | 27°6 | 104-1 | 17:1 
Western District, East of 146° East Longitude. 
149°53 | 680 | 68°0 | 81-0 | 55-2 | 26°6 | 117°3| 18-0 
150°37 | 1,106 | 63-2 | 75°8 | 49°7 | 27-1 | 117°7| 16-2 
150°37 |1,200*| 63°8 | 76°5 | 49-9 | 26°8 | 116-6 | 15°5 
146°54 | '430*) 69°1 | 84°3 | 52-9 | 27-1 | 122'3 | 24-8 
148-10 | 522 | 68-3 | 82-6 | 53-2 | 25-4 | 118-4 | 96-7 
149°46| 697 | 66'S | 81-1 | 51-8 | 27-9 | 118-9 | 184 
150°15 | 874 | 66°5 | 79°5 | 52-0 | 26-0 | 120°6 | 16-7 
149-18 | 1,710 | 60°0 | 73-0 | 46-7 | 33-0 | 111° | 11-4 
147-23 | "520 | 67°6 | 80-4 | 53°8 | 27-7 | 118-9 | 20-7 
148-35 | 863 | 63°3 | 77-0 | 49°2 | 26-0 | 113-4 | 17° 
147°14| 700", 65°4 | 78-7 | 51-3 | 26-1 | 119°5 | 20¢ 
147:38 | 700*. 65°6 | 79°3 | 51-3 | 22°8 | 117-7 | 21-0 
14727| 615 61-3 | 75°5 | 47-2 | 28-2 | 117°6 | 18-4 
146-20 | 400 | 62°5 | 76-0 | 48-8 | 23-6 | 116°5 | 18-4 
147-00} 531 | 60-6 | 74-4 | 47-2 | 28-1 | 117°3 | 20-2 
Wester District, West of 146° East Longitude. 
7 \ 
29°45 : 141-52 |1,000*] 68-3 | 82-7 | 53°6. 28-0 | 119°8 | 25:3 
30°03 | 145-58 |’ 350 | 69:5 | 83-9 | 54-3 | 27-2 | 127-0 | 25-3 
31°31 | 143-23 | 246 | 66-4 | 80°1 | 52°6 , 29-1 | 120° | 21:8 
31-32 | 145-50 | 803 | 66-6 | 80-5 | 51-7 | 29°5 | 118-7 | 25-0 
32°56 | 145-55 | 600*| 65-1 | 79-0 | 50-7 | 25-3 | 118-6 | 24°6 
141-58 | 144 | 64-0 | 76°8 | 51-2 | 26-4 | 119-0 | 25-0 
14456 | 305 | 63:5 | 76-2 | 50-6 | 28-3 | 117°3 | 21-1 
1142-51] 188*| 64-2 | 77-1 | 51-1 | 33°3 | 124-8 | 17-1 
145-02 | 320 | 61-8 | 74:6 | 48:8 | 30-9 | 121-1 | 18-0 
144:50| 320 | 62°3 | 75°6 | 48-1 | 28-6 | 117-0 | 24-0 





























© Approximate heights. _t Kiandra—Lowest, 20°0° below zero. 


The following table shows the average monthly meteorological con- 
ditions of Sydney during the forty-two years ended 1900. With regard 
to the rainfall it may be mentioned that although consecutive months 
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may pass without sufficient rain falling for water supply no complete 
month has been known in which rainfall was not registered :— 
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20920 S40 | 623) 4708) STO | S11z 886 0-040 un 
20°881 588 | O62) 513 3 | S014) 14S 0-083 ott 
20 6g'5 | 71-2 | 55-0 | 63° | 2-900] sa45 | o-n0 | 12 
‘20811 068 | 741) 505 | G07 | s-238 9880 ata 
December ......| 20°45 | 20756 | 699) 77-1) G23) G4 | a5a7 | 7804 | OSs | 13 
Yearly averages, “| 
totals, ar | 
extrames.,...,| 36002 | 29806 | 30| ax7 | so2| 65-1 | s0-050| 24490 | 0-40 | 150 












































EDIBLE FISHES. 3 
Frsues. 


According to the late Rev, J, E, Tenison- ‘Woods, no less than sixty 
different families of fishes, comprising 348 species; frequent the waters 








of New South Wales. These are enumerated in the subjoined table :— 
‘Name of family, So. al | ‘Name of family, No. of 

Percide .... 50 Ophiocephalide . L 
Squamipinnes. 4 4 Trachypteride 1 
Nandidw ... 2 Pomeecentride + 
Mallide 3 Labride 18 
Sparidse ta Gadopside 1 
Cirrhitidie 6 Gadide: 4 
Scorpanide i Pleuronectida Q 
Teuthidides 2 Siluriides 5 
i Scopelida: 6 
Salmonidwe 1 
Galaxiide 7 
Scombresocidw 6 
Clupeidw 12 
Chirocentrida 1 
Symbrachidm 1 
| Murwenides L 
Syngnathide 6 
Coryphenida: 2 Scleroderm 21 
Seombrida: ... 10 Gymmnodontes 12 
Trachinide 5 Carcharide . 8 
Batrachida 1 Lamnidi 1 
Pediculati 4 Scyllida 3 
Cottide .... 7 Cestraciontida: t 
Cataphracti 1 Spinacidee 1 
Gobiide: ... 16 Bhinide 1 
Blenniide... 17 Pristiophorida: 1 
Sphyreenida: 3 Rhinobatide ... 2 
Atherinide: 4 Trygouide 3 
Mugilida: 1, 7 Torpedinida: 1 
Fintoloride ...00. sere) 1 Raiidee ,..... 1 





















































































































CRUSTACEANS. 41 


in length, and are highly prized in the winter season, when they are in 
their best condition. : 

Common or Sand Prawn (Penaeus canaliculatus, Olivier).—The 
common prawn is obtained in large quantities during the greater part 
of the year, but in midwinter there is at times a falling-off in the supply, 
and prices rise accordingly. In addition to the demand for consumption 
as food, this prawn is much used as buit, and frequently fetches very 
high prices in times of scarcity. Large specimens often reach 8 or 9 
inches in length. The principal supplies are obtained from Sydney 
Harbour, Botany, and Cape Hawke. The species may be recognised by 
the deep grooves which extend along each side of the beak or rostrum 
to the hinder margin of the carapace, and by the rostrum, which is 
armed above with ten or twelve spines and with one below. 

Tiger Prawn (Penaeus monodon, Fabr.).—The tiger prawn is a species 
which appears to frequent the coast at irregular intervals. Occasionally 
it is captured in abundance in Sydney Harbour and at Botany. This 
species may be readily identified by the numerous dark-coloured cross- 
bands on the body and by the rostrum or beak, which has six or eight 
teeth above and three or four below. 

River Prawn (Penaeus Macleayi, Haswell).—The river prawn is not 
80 large as the two preceding species, seldom exceeding 4 or 5 inches in 
length. It is, however, very abundant, and appears to be obtainable 
during the whole of the year. The rostrum of this species has five or 
six teeth above, but none below—a characteristic which enables it to be 
easily distinguished from other forms. 


FLORA. 


T= vegetation of New South Wales is both extensive and varied as 

regards species. The flowering plants and vascular cryptogams 
(ferns and lycopods) of the state—the indigenous species of which 
number approximately 3,400, without taking cognisance of a large 
number of varieties—have chiefly engaged the attention of botanists. 
Knowledge in regard to the Thallophytes (Adiga, fungi, and lichens), and 
of the Bryophytes (Hepatice, or liverworts, and mogses) is still very 
imperfect, but is being added to almost daily. Approximately there 
have been enumerated— 


Alge ... eet 
Fungi (from the microscopic fungi, such as ruste, to the 
large fungi, weighing several pounds) 





So that the total number of indigenous plants recorded is about 4,880. 
In addition to these, a large number, both of useful plants and of weeds, 
have been introduced, some of which have, to a considerable extent, 
displaced the indigenous vegetation. 


Exclusive of cellular cryptogams, there are about 130 natural 
orders of plants represented in the indigenous flora of New South 
Wales. The orders with the largest numbers of representatives, so far 
as they have been ascertained, are given below. The figures are 
approximate, as the numbers are frequently being added to :— 


(a) Dicotyledons— 
1. Rutacee (Boronia family) ...... 


2. Leguminose (including 110 Acacias or Wattles, the 


‘Australian genus containing the largest number 
of species). 


3. Myrtacee (Myrtle family, including the genus 
Eucalyptus, the Australian genus containing the 
largest number (60) of individuals) 


. Composite (Daisy family) .. 
. Epacridee (Epacris family) 
. Chenopodiacece (Salt-bush family). 
. Proteaceer (Waratah family). 
. Euphorbiacee (Euphorbia family) 


95 








460 


215 





- 





76 








enag 


75 

















TIMBER TREES. 47 


d=depth, Z=length of beam, and s = co-efficient of rupture or breaking 
stress per square inch :— 





é sreistance to 
* specific reaking or modulus 
‘Tikshet Trees! gravity. of rupture. 

ae 





New South Wales— Ib, per eq. inch. 


996 13,300 
13,100 








*675 to 1:01 | 
.| 65 to 1°33, 
“85 ‘ 
69 to “99 | 










Oak (British) 
(Danzig) 


5» (American).. 
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RE-EXPORT TRADE. 125 


The following table shows the value of the principal articles of other 
than domestic produce and manufacture exported during 1900 :— 













£ 

93,751 

45,739 

66,433 

19,153 

25,640 

34,564 

2717 

35,075 

417,694 

122,331 

27,364 

Fruit, Fresh and dried 33,829 

Furniture and upholstery 21,600 

Gold bullion and coined metals 4,584,471 

Hardware . 127,640 

Horns .......... 14,504 
Iron and steel— 

Manufactured wrought ... 94,853 

Wire—black and galvanised 44,627 

Galvanised sheets and bars 62,223 


Jewellery and precious stones .... 


Tin .... 60,833 
Tobscco, cigars, and cigarettes 84,280 
Wool o..eeeeee ee 710,398 


Amongst raw commodities the principal articles re-exported are tallow, 
skins and hides, copra, tin, and wool; while the manufactured articles 
are chiefly drapery, apparel, hardware, iron and steel, machinery, drugs 
ind chemicals, books and stationery, boots, beer and spirits, tobacco, 
sigars and cigarettes, and also large quantities of provisions. There is 






















































































































































































-BBBIGIONS OF THR PROPER. 


299 


aber of persons entitled to State aid during-1900 was 25-—12 
Pieaiergar lh asa iporg st gh Roman Catholics, 4 Presby- 


twians, and 3 Wesleyan Methodists. 


At the Census of 1901 the number of adherents to each of the denomi- 
tations, with the clergy registered for the celebration of marriages, was as 
fiven below. The table also shows the average number of adherents 
tocech denomination compared with the number of clergymen in active 


























Denomination. Gary. | Adberents | of cditerentato 

clergy. 

363 623,131 4717 

299 347,286 1,162 

182 132,617 729 

200 137,638 688 

37 16,618 449 

51 24,834 467 

5 7,387 1,477 

10 9,585 958 

aa 1 TIO 770 

Other Christian .. 27 13,635 505 

Jew, Hebrew 4 6,447 1,612 

Mahometan ... 10720 | ee 
Buddhist, Confucian .. 5,471 
Hindoo, Brahmin, Sikh 468 

Other non-Christian . 10% fw. 

Preethinker, Agnostic . 3484 | oe 
Indefinite... .. 130 

Yo denomination, ‘po religions profession... .. ... 4623 | ww... 
Wo religion... 1,642 
Object to state .. 13,068 


Unspecified... 














1,179 

















From the figures just given full-blooded aborigines and half-castes 
living in a nomadic state, to the number of 4,287, have been excluded. 
Taking the whole population (less aborigines), there were 1,149 persons 


on an average to each clergyman. 














204 INSTRUCTION, SCIENCE, AND RELIGION. 


The attendance shown in the preceding table amounts to about 45 p 
cent. of the total children between the ages of 7 and 15 years, inclusiy 
at which ages children generally attend Sunday-schools. The numbe 
of Sunday-schools and teachers, and the attendance, during the under 
mentioned four years, were :— 











Average attendance of Scholars. 
Year. Numberof | Number of |___ aE 
Z schools, | teachers. 
| Male, | Female, | ‘Total. 
1891 1,887 12,169 54,932 68,592 123,524 
1894 2,049 13,131 47,552 61,949 109,501 
1897 2,167 13,748 55,960 72,420 128,380 


1900 2,286 14,607 55,942 74,595 130,537 
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practice to count an arrested person: 


ple, it is the 

into which he may be brought prior to making an * 

Bench, and it is not too much to say that the police retui i 
stated to the extent of something like 13 per cent, Under these 
circumstances, it was it better to abandon altogether the 
figures compiled by the police, and to rely upon the returns of the 
courts alone, since every person whe de ent 
must be brought up in open court; but this course has 


ly been 
oe within the past six years, for the returns of the Clerks of 
otty Sessions themselves have been to a great extent misleading. 
Indeed, it hes now been considered advisable to discard. the 
statistics of magistrates’ courts for all years prior to 1891, for down 
to 1890 the form of return filled up by the Clerks of Betty Seastony 
which was that drawn up for use in the United Kingdom, was such as 
to lend itself very readily to careless compilation, being of such a kind 
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entry of the proceedings in magistrates’ courts, was prepared and came 
into use for the first time in 1891. Since that year imperfections im 
the compilation of the statistics have been remedied one by one as they 
have manifested themselves, It was found that a large element of 
confusion was introduced by the presentation of the business of the 
courts on the different bases of cases, offences, and persons. One case, 
of course, might cover a number of persons, and one person might 
charged with several offences on the one appearance. To make a proper 
comparison between the lation and the persons who are given’ 
lawlessness the number of offenders should be taken, and it is on this 
basis that the figures have been compiled since 1894. For the 
three years shown in the comparative tables which follow this 
only the actual numbers of offences were obtainable, and the figures have 
therefore been reduced to the basis of offenders by a method which gives 
a8 correct an estimate as it is possible to obtain. < 


84 ¢. 


F 


Macrstrates’ Courts, 
In the Metropolitun and Newcastle districts, the Courts of Petty 
Sessions are presided over by Stipendiary Magistrates; and in the 
country districts by Police Magistrates and Justices of the Peace, the 
























































































































































264 LAW AND CRIME. 


The registrations of copyright effected in New South Wales have 
been :— 








Paar I, Literature :— __ | 80, 
Printing and publishing right— 
Books. 





3,184 











The yearly receipte from registration of copyrights do not usually 
reach £40. The highest sum in any year was £78 18s.in 1900, and the 
lowest £25 138. in 1889. During 1900 a total sum of £78 18s. was 
received under the following heads :—Literature, £41 138.; Fine Arts, 
£12 Is.; and Design, £25 4s, 









































COST OF DEFENCE. ¢ 279 


Another source of expenditure to the state is that of the Naval 
Station in Port Jackson, to which reference has been made under the 
heading of the Imperial Fleet. In carrying out the works at Garden 
Island and the alterations at Kirribilli Point the following expenditure 
has been incurred :-— 


‘Year. 


1885. 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891 
1682. 
1993. 
1804... 





It thus appears that the total amount spent by the state of New 
South Wales for defence purposes from the beginning of the year 1857 
tothe 30th June, 1901, was £7,070,888, or an average of £158,896 per 
rea The items which make up this amount may be recapitulated 







Naval Station, Port Jackson 
Value of Land alienated in virtue of 
computed at £1 per acre 


Total .... 
The federal control of all military and naval forces within the- 
Commonwealth from the commencement of the present year 1901, will, 


it is believed, ensure greater efficiency of the forces within each ‘state, 
and tend to economy in future administration. 




























































































































































































































































































THE BROKEN HILL PROPRIETARY. 383 





‘Value of Groes Contents, 






































‘© No value is reosived for the xinc contents of the concentrates or slimes. 


The totals shown above do not represent the quantity and value of 
the metals actually extracted, as a large proportion of the contents of 
the slimes und middlings cannot be profitably dealt with. There are 
abo considerable quantities of tailings lying at the mines, which at 
Preeent have no commercial value, owing to the absence of an economical 
method of treatment. The estimated metal contents, based on the 
average assay returns, are given below :— 











Estimated Gross Contents, 
Description of Product. 1 Tonnage. 

i Silver. | Lead. | Zinc. 

oz tons. tons. 
Tailings . 475,051 | 2,783,706 | 27,716 | 72,127 
Zac tailings 4,361 47,254 219 1,023 
» uct 5,757 62,235 333 1,332 
low tailings 816 10,845 30 186 





Totals ... 


peste 2,904,040 28,298 74,668 








The difficulties previously experienced by the Broken Hill Proprietary 
in smelting the fine sulphide ores and concentrates have been practically 
overcome, and the company now has three briquetting machines at 
work. The concentrators have also been completed, so that the plant 








386 ‘MINES AND MINERALS, 


per oz. The average prices of these metals since 1888 were as sh« 
below :— 














Period. andar | Pre ees 
d. £ 
June, 1898, to May, 1891......... 48°62 13°90 
June, 1891, to May, 1893, 44°53 12°06 
June, 1893, to May, 1896......... 33°13 11°85 
June, 1896, to Mry, 1899......... 30:35 12°31 





Adopting the empirical method explained above, the following ta 
shows the cost of producing silver at Broken Hill during the sa 
periods :— 





Cost of producing Silver 
Period. ren 














Jane, 1888, to May, 1891..... 20°03 
June, 1891, to May, 1893. 21-58 
Tune, 1893, to May, 1896. 19°85 
Tune, 1896, to May, 1899...... 24-38 











The cost of raising and treating the ore has fallen during the ele 
years from £4-C5 to £2°19, while the cost of obtaining silver 
increased from 20-03d. to 24°38d. per oz. The reason of this will 
seen from the following table, which shows that the results per tot 
ore have fallen from 37°56 oz. of silver and 3-21 ewt. of lead during 
first three years to 21-98 oz. of silver and 1°51 cwt. of lead during 


PRODUCTION OF SILVER AND LEAD, 


387 


‘ee years ended May, 1896, and to 15-05 oz of silver and 1-33 cwt. of 
d during the three years ended May, 1899 :— 











June, 1888, to May, 1891... 
June, 1891, to May, 1893... 
Tune, 1893, to May, 1896... 
June, 1896, to May, 1899... 


oz. 

37°56 
30°13 
21-98 
15°05 


321 
2:39 
151 
1:33 


405 
3-41 


2°35 
219 





The Broken Hill Proprietary Com 
ures by which the above tables can 


y has now ceased to publish 
further continued. 


The number of miners engaged in silver and silver-lead mines in 1901 
18 6,298, and the average value of mineral won, per miner engaged, 
8 £294 9s. 1d. A comparison with the figures of the previous nine 
ars is afforded by the following table:—  - 





Value of Silver and Lead won. 








‘Year. Miners. 
Total. Per Miner. 
No. £ £a 4. 
1892 5,889 (2,477,836 42015 2 
1893 4,709 3,031,720 64316 3 
1894 4,208 2,289,489 544 0 2 
1895 4,658 1,642,671 35213 1 
1896 5,555, 1,785,451 321 8 3 
1897 6,204 1,698,239 27314 8 
1898 6,396 1,704,055 266 8 6 
1899 7,893 2,070,657 262 610 
1900 8,196 2,604,117 317 14 7 
1901 6,298 1,854,463 294 9 1 






























































VALUE OF COAL PRODUCTION. 409 


The following table shows the quantity and value of coal raised 
in New South Wales from the earliest record to the close of 1901, the 
total production being 97,445,059 tons, valued at £39,494,844 :— 























Period. Quantity. ouuse Value. 
tons, 5. d. £ 
Prior to 1830 50,780 10 0 25,304 
1830 to 1839 111,069 89 50,523 
1840 ,, 1849 349,961 92 155,083 
1850,, 1859 | 1,481,761 wi 1,004,924 
1960,, 1969 6,174,182 1 2 2,961,910 
1870 ,, 1879 12,530,044 10 7 6,838,889 
1880 1,466,180 85 615,337 
1881 1,769,597 610 603,248 
1882 2,109,282 90 948,965 
1883 2,521,457 9 6 1,201,942 
1884 2,749,109 9 6 1,303,077 
1885, 2,878,863 a4 1,340,213 
1886 2,830,175 92 1,303, 164 
1387 2,999,497 93 1,346,440 
1888 8,203,444 91 1,455,193 
1889 3,655,632 81 1,632,849 
1890 3,060,876 8 4 1,279,089 
1891 4,037,920 8 8 1,742,796 
1892 3,780,968 79 1,462,388 
1893 3,278,328, 72 1,171,722 
1894 3,672,076 64 1,155,573 
1595 3,738,589 510 1,095,327 
1896 3,909,517 59 1,125,281 
1897 4,383,591 5 7 1,230,041 
1898 4,706, 55 1,271,832 
1899 4,597,028 59 1,325,799 
1900 5,507,497 61 1,608,911 
1901 5,968,426 74 2,178,929 
Total 97,445,059 81 39,494,944 














With the exception of the last three years, there has been.a general de- 
cline in the price obtained per ton since 1883, butin this respect coal has 
hot differed greatly from other produce. In the earlier years, however, 
the fluctuations in prices to a large extent arose from uncertainty in the 











PRODUCTION OF COKE. 413 


Coxe. 


The quantities of coke manufactured in New South Wales since 1890 
were as follow :— 
































Quantity. 
Year ‘Total value. 
Northern Southern and metal 
District. _| Western Districts, rao 
tons. tons. £ 
1890 15,886 15,211 41,147 
189) 9,474 20,836 34,473 
1892 5,245 2,654 853 
1893 12,262 5,596 20,233 
1894 13,602 20,856 208 
1895 11,326 16,304 24,683 
1896 10,389 15,953 21,851 
1897 21,012 43,190 j, 392 
1898 34,422 47,800 64,135 
1899 43,912 52,618 77,130 
1900 49,374 76,839 109,620 
1901 1939 92,943 105,665 
Total .........| 262,858 410,800 673,653 586,391 
For the period 1890-1900 the imports into the state were :— 
1890..... +38, 174 tons 





1891. ” 
1892. rr 
” 
” 





Almost the whole of this was imported vid South Australia to the 

ier district, where it was used for smelting purposes. The returns 

of the South Australian Customs Department show that by far the 
quantities of this coke came originally from the United Kingdom 

‘ad from Germany. At Broken Hill, the Proprietary Company alone 
bave consumed about 1,000 tons per week. It seems asingular cireum- 
stance that the silver-miners of New South Wales should have so largely 
nlied on England and Germany for their coke when the state possesses 























424 MINES AND MINERALS. 


the Treasury as revenue from this source was £1,612. The subjoined 
table shows the bores put down during 1901 :— 








ie ane Mineral | Actual |Totat ‘Om 
Locality. trata, or dopth 
| which bored. | bores. {during 1900.| Pe foot. 





fi in| fe im [oa d 
Otford o.eeeeseeseeee os Coal measures! Coal ......... 720 0| 414 6] 5 9H 
.| Porphyry ......| Gold .........] 1,486 0] 1,482 9/10 8% 


Walsh Island, New-| Coal measures| Coal 601 6] 601 6] 9 5 
castle. i} 











i 





Total... ..| 2,807 6) 2,448 9) 9 Ty 

















There has been a good deal of fluctuation in the demand for the 
employment of the diamond drill in mining. The depth bored in each 
year since 1892 was as follows :— 








Year. | Depth bored. | Year. | Depth bored. 
| 
feet. foot. 
1892 4,139 | 1897 1,680 
1893 1,903 1898 1,328 
1894 557 | 1899 1,574 
1895 299 1900 1,278 
1896 2,143 | 1901 2449 
! 











The adoption of the alternative system referred to above, under which 
the use of the diamond drill can be mado available at an almost nominal 
cost in basaltic or other mineral country which has not been prospected, 
and which is either too hard, wet, or deep, and, therefore, too expensive 
for sinking, has had satisfactory results. 



































SURVEY FEES FOR CONDITIONAL PURCHASES. 442 


stated in the proclamation, being generally one-tenth of the price, and 
the instalments are one half the amount of the deposit. As in the case 
of ordinary conditional purchases, the Relief Act of 1896 has given the 
Minister for Lands power to reduce the rate of instalments previously 
payable to three-quarters or one-half. The conditions to be fulfilled are 
similar to those of the ordinary residential and non-residential con- 
ditional purchases. Conditional leases of ordinary land can be taken 
upby virtue of conditional purchases within special areas, but only in the 
Central Division. 

The following is the scale of survey fees for conditional purchases of 
any description :-— 









































Hite 
For inal 
Ares Conditional | Conditional 
Purchase. | or Conditional 
Lease. 

£eaa| £04 

For any area not exceeding 4 acres. ..... | 100 | 015 0 

Tor every additional acre, or fraction of an acre, up to} 

1Wacres 034| 026 
For 10 acres. 200} 1100 
For every additional acre, or fraction of an acre, up to| | 

Wacres .. 020! 016 
Por 20 acres 300; 2650 
For every additional acre, or fraction o an acre, up to ! 

acres .. o10/ 009 
For 40 acres 400: 300 
For every additional 5 acres, or fraction of 5 acres, up| i 

to 80 acres .| 0 2 6 0 1104 
For 80 acres .. 500 | 3150 
Por every additional 10 acres, or fraction of 10 acres, ; 

Up to 320 acres .... 026 | O 1 104 
For 320 acres ere Bc je a) 600 
Por every additional 15 acres, or fraction of 15 acres, | 

up to 640 acres 6 0 1104 
For 610 acres 0 | 13 
For every additional 20 acres, or fraction of 20 acres, ' 

up to 1,280 acres ‘; 6) 0 1104 
For 1,280 acres . .| 1415 0 111 3 
For every additional 40 acres, or fraction of 40 acres, 

up to 2,560 acres . 6 0 1 104 
For 2,560 acres 0 141 3 








Conditional purchases and conditional leases may be converted into 
homestead selections, on terms stated under the latter heading. 






















































































434 INTERNAL COMMUNECANTON. 


Comparison or Raitway Facitiries. 


New South Wales stands in a good position among the Aust 
provinces in regard to railway development, as will be seen fr 
following table, which shows the mileage of Government and 
lines open for traffic in the Commonwealth and New Zealand i 
1901 :— 




















‘Lines Open. 
tate. 

Government. | Private. Total. 

miles. miles, miles, 

ow South Wales... 2,845 85 2,980 

3,288 fw. 3,238 

2,801 55 2,856 

1,882 19 1,901 

1,355 623 1,978 

46 148 504 

Commonwealth | 12,567 930 13,497 

New Zealand ........ 2,212 88 2,300 

Australasia...) 14,770 1,018 15,797 











Points of comparison between the railways of a large and 
inhabited country such as New South Wales and those of the c 
of the Old World are difficult to obtain. The following table, h 
shows the average population and the average number of squa 
of territory per mile of line open, in the principal countries 


























































































































TELEPHONE SYSTEMS, 522 


TELEPHONES. 


The total number of lines connected with the telephone system of the 
state on the 3lst December, 1900, was 11,196, of which 9,470 were in 
Sydney and suburbs, and 1,726 inthe country. There were 45 telephone 
exchanges, and the number of telephones in use was 12,197. The length 
of wire used in the transmission of messages cannot be given, as the 
telegraph wires are largely used for communication by telephone. Some 
particulars regarding telephones in the Commonwealth States and New 
Zealand in 1900 will be found in the following table :— 





|Length of Wires) 
(distinct 


Btate, Exchanges, 





New South Wal 
Victoria . 





























* Not furnished. 













































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































716 EMPLOYMENT AND PRODUCTION. 


Particulars of the flour-mills in operation in the state for the last 
ten years are given below :— 
































Flour-mills. Flour-mills, 
Year, os ‘Year. 
No. | — employed, No. | pod Ss 

1890-91! ve | 2,363 | 541 1896 81 | ‘721 

1892 72 | 1,936] 568 1897 81 | 3,888] 740 

1893 87 | 2,631| 699 1898 80 | 3,955 | 757 

| 

1894 83 | 3,305] 696 1899 80 | 4,065] 815 

* 1895 87 | 3,611| 678 1900 86 | 4,368] 84 





Manvracrorigs or CLotuine AND TrxriLes. 


The third clags of industries is connected with the manufacture of 
clothing and textile.fabrics. The different descriptions of works are 
given below :— 






























































| Average number of Hands employed. 
a = : 7 Nuniber | ss 
Description zal Bee Clerks He wen | Masees| comune 
of Manufactory or [23 BEL Bo” (SE | Factory,| gene, | atthar Total. 
Work, 5a) 3° 2 BE | Mill, ve!) “ke. own 
aal® © Vs homes. <a 
a = 
Mw. | F. F.| M. «| F. ue} r.| 2 
— fe | Ee 
Boots and shoes......| 94 hea | 16 [47] 2 | a jee20]2,020) 36] .. | 21] @|2,000 1,047] 3,955 
Clothing ....s.0+++-| 81/47] 13] 20] 7 | 6] ssilt,oz3 13] ..| 8] 207] esale,200) 2,54 
Dressinuking and Mil- | | 
linery ....-.-...--/100 } 21/195) 6] 8| .. 8[2,106, 3) 1 «| 18 ‘38/2,378) 2,416 
} 
Furriers wees) 2] 2] ofa fa | Wom. [fat ag on) os 
Hatsandeaps ......,10]15| 4] 8] ..) 2] 76 17 2] ..|) ..] 9. 99] 183) 0 
Ollskin and water, | 
proofelothing ....| 5}20]..| 5|..] 1] ss} esl 2] ..| 3] oo) 76) ova ser 
Shirtmakis . Uy 1 6 110] I] ..] «. 4) 16 117) iss 
‘Tailoring 1/87) 3] 1 [1,005,201 26 50) 117 |1,389/1,419] 9.704 
Woollen cloth. a] a]..) 8]..] 6} 14) 88 1].-| ..| -.| 163) ss] on 
| : 
Total....,..... 00 |480 [21 [120 | 16 | 30 {4,520 6,080) 6a | 1 | 82) 800 /5.s24h7.73z}s3,0m 
i i 
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MALES. 


Total 
‘Males. 





lOver 18] 


sv? 9A 
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17 














16 
years. | years. | years, | years. | years. | years. 
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WAGES IN THE METROPOLIS. 





MALES. 
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16 
years. | years, | years. | years. | years. | years. | years. | Males 








‘No. 7.—Fonxuroez, Baoino, &¢. 


No. 8.—Booxs, Parse, Paorrosa, &. 





No, 9,—Vuuicars, SADDLERY, AND HARNESS. 














‘Class of Trade. 

















Paper Patterns . 








Cycles ..... 





‘Wheelwrights 
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‘MALES. 
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MALES. 
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Aerated Waters, &o... 


Biscuits 





eat- preserving 


‘Tea Packing .. 
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FEMALES. 
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‘Totat 





‘Over 18) 





18 


17 




















years. | years. | years, years. years, | years. | yours, Pemales, 














Included in Brooms and Brushes, cannot be separated. 
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FEMALES. 
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Consumption oF INTOXICANTS. 


The consumption of wines, spirits, and fermented liquors although 
showing a slight annual increase during the last five years is still con- 
siderably below the rate in 1891, as will be seen from the following 
statement, showing the average consumption of spirit per inhabitant 
during the past ten years :— 


Gallons. Gallons, 
1891 1896 . 212 
1892 1897 . 217 
1893 1898 .. 222 
1894 1899 . 227 
1895 1900 . 2-44 





These figures represent the amount of alcohol contained in the liquor 
consumed ; the quantities are given in proof spirit as being a measure 
more easily understood, if less scientific, than that of absolute alcohol. 

The decrease in the consumption within the last ten years is due to 
a combination of causes. The principal of these are the more stringent 
provisions of the Liquor Act, the decrease in the proportion of rougher 
labourers tu the general community, and the spread of teetotal 
principles. 

The volume of spirits consumed in the state during 1900 was 
10,062 gallons of locally distilled, and 1,093,907 gallons of imported 
spirits, in all 1,108,969 gallons, equal to 0°82 gallons per head, being 
164,399 gallons less than the consumption during the year 1891, as will 
appear from the following table :— 














Quantity Consumed. Quantity Consumed. 
Year. ne ‘Year. Taw. 
Total. Inhabltant.| Tetal. Tohabitant, 
Fee oc sac sees i -: - 
| gallons. | gallons. |i gallons. | gallons, 
1891 | ‘1,968,368 | 1h | 1896 941,715 0-73 
1892 1,184,042 1-00 1897 926,605 | o71 
1893 999,084 | 0°83 f 1898 986,325 0-74 
1894 952,170 | O77 | 1899 1,005,799 0-75 
1895 921,468 | 0-73 1900 1,103,969 0°82 














The average consumption of beer per head of population declined from 
1891 to 1895, but has again gradually increased during the last five 
years. From the following statement it will be found that while the 
quantity of beer imported declined in 1900 the quantity locally brewed 
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profits of the merchants and retailers, therefore, came to £1,955,900. 
The expenditure on liquors per inhabitant amounted to £3 10s. 5d. 
during the year, which, though undoubtedly a large sum, amounting, 
as it does, to about 7 per cent. of the average income, is nevertheless pro- 


portionately smaller than the outlay 


in several European countries. 


Although the average per head of population was higher during the 
last tive years than in any year since 1892, yet there has been a satis- 


factory decrease in the expenditure on 


intoxicants since 1891, not only 


in the amount per inhabitant but even in the total sum. This will be 


seen from the following table :— 











j Expenditure on Intoxicants. 

Year. = 

Total. Per Inhabitant, 

£ £a da 
1891 4,905,400 4511 
1892 4,713,900 400 
1893 | 4,011,800 366 
1894 3,930,800 3 310 
1895 3,851,300 313 
1896 4,063,000 337 
1897 4,086,400 3 211 
1898 4,243,500 342 
1899 4,402,250 355 
1900 4,769,900 310 5 


The rate per inhabitant and the proportion of income devoted to liquors 


in various countries are given below. 


The figures should, however, be 


taken with this qualification, that in several of the countries enumerated. 
liquors are consumed principally with meals in place of tea or coffee, 80 
largely partaken of in English-speaking countries :— 





Countries, 


Amount of 
perfababitant, |” "Prcorn. 





United Kingdom 
France ... 
Germany 
Russia 
‘Austria, 
Italy 
Spain. 
Belgium and Holland 
Denmark ... 
Scandinavia 
United States 
New South Wales 















per cent. 
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Prices or Commopitigs. 


The area of New South Wales is so extensive, and the population, 
except on the sea-board, so scattered, that the determination with any 
exactness of the average prices of the various commodities consumed 
is a matter of no little difficulty. No attempt has therefore been made 
to ascertain the average for the state, and in the following pages the 
prices refer to the Metropolitan markets alone. For the earlier years 
the authority of contemporary newspapers has been followed where the 
official records were obscure or silent, but since 1836 these records have 
been available, and have for the most part been adopted. The following 
table exhibits the average prices of eight commodities during each year 
since 1820 :— 
































Bread | JFreh | putter | Cheese | sugar | ‘Teo | Fote | Malse 
Sites per Se Pete | gerie. | perts: | peri, | perih. | peat roa 
| | | 

a. d. sd.) sd. ade! a de 

1s20 | 5 | 2a) 11 73|5 6 
1821 6 54 28 12 7 3 5 0 
1322 5 5h 26 13] 5 9 49 
1823 34 | 5h 22/12 61|/26 
824 5 5h 3.0 1¢ 610 410 
1825 | 43 6 22/15 84|/56 
1826 5h Ske 2 4 | O10 } 90/40 
1827 | 44 @ |23/11 |}.80]50 
1928 6 5 26);14 is 6) 90 
1829 7 6 | 110 11 w6/79 

| 
1830 | 4} 3h 10/|on | 3 | 26/80] 310 
1831 4 4 | 168 0 6 3h 26 5 0 38 
1832 5 5 23|07 % |26/50/47 
1833 4 3h 16/06/ % | 26/100 | 21 
1834 5 4 16/06 3h 26/40/44 
1835 4 34 110 | 05 3% | 26/10|46 
1836 5h 3 19/0 | 3% |26/70]69 
saz | 3) | ag 19/07] % | 26 /100|42 
1838 | 5 4h 16/0 | % | 26/106 |37 
1839 1p 3 2¢ b See | 34 26 lo 90 
1840 | 7} 4h 20] 10 4% | 26/96)|5 3 
1841 4t 4h 26) 010 34 26/12 0 | 210 
isa | 5 3 |26/1| 3 | 26/4 6|49 
1843 3h Dy 19/09] 8 26/10/29 
Issa | Qh 2 15] 0 45] 2% 15/46/15 
1845 2g 3 |16/06 3) 16/46 |2n 
1846 | 3h 24 18 |o06 4 23/82) 4: 
1347 33 2 12/o7] 4 24/56/21 
1545 | 3k 2 L1il]os 33 20/60/18 
1849 2 rf 12] 0 6} 33 19/62/39 
{ | 
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considered than obtains in any of the other metropolitan cities of 
Australasia—the price of land, and the rate of interest expected by 
property holders. As regards the former, there can hardly be any 
question that land in and about Sydney was maintained at a fictitious 
value for many years, and that prices have now practically subsided 
to their true level without prospect of any further serious decline. 
The interest expected by property holders has been, until recently, from 
7 to 10 per cent., free of outgoings. Since 1891 a decided fall has taken 
place, and a much lower return from house property is now readily 
accepted. It may be stated in general terms that rents in Sydney and 
suburbs have fallen by as much as 30 per cent. during the last seven 
years. 


Wnhotesare Prices. 


The average wholesale prices of the principal kinds of milling produce, 
feed grains, root crops, and fodder, for each month of the year 1900, 
together with the mean prices for the year, are given in the following 
statements. The average for the whole year is given irrespective of 
the quantity sold in each month. In using the table it would be well 
if this qualification were borne in mind, as the apparent average 
obtained by dividing the sum of the prices of each month by twelve 
may, and in some instances does, differ from the true average obtained 
by taking into account the total sold at each price. The figures given 
are those quoted by the middlemen, and not those obtained by the 
producers, which will be found in the chapter of this book dealing with 
agricultural production. 





























Wheat. nt | 
———_,——_ — |Roller._ New] Bran. Pollard. 
Month, 1900. Austra- | Chick, [South Wales. 
i Por Per Per 
bushel. | bushel. | Pert | bushel. | bushel. 
! 
ad iad | £ 5, da a. a 
January . 2 7 | 2 44] 615 0 VE 9k 
February 2 8' 2 3] 612 O| 8 9 
March. 288,23 167 6] 7 83 
April . 2 8. 2 34| 6 7 6] By 10 
May. 28 2 335/65 9| 7 9t 
June 29!'24/689] 7 8h 
July. 210), 2 44| 612 6] 7} 3 
August 210 2 4¢/ 612 G| 7 a 
September 2912 44/670 7% it 
October 271 2 3/65 0) 7 7B 
November 27 2 35/6 5 0] 8 8 
December 2 6! 2 3)/ 65 0 8) 8 
Mean Prices, 1900. 2 a 23/687 RW 8h 
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Per bushel, 
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Cape. 
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‘Month, 1900. 











* No quotations. 


The following are the quotations given for root crops, hay and chaff, 


dairy produce, poultry, and bee produce for 1900 :— 
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Perton. | Perton. Per ton. 
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Month, 1900. 
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In 
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Hay. 





Per ton. 
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Mean Prices, 1900) 2 15 sll 62: 2/217 9)3 67 
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Mean Prices, 1900 
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gained by showing the monthly variations, so that in the following 
statement, giving the wholesale prices of pastoral produce during 1900, 
only the average for the year is stated -— 
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The following table shows the due dates and the amount repayable 
in each year :— 





|E.g| Amount raised in— Total 
Class of Security. g3|—____ | _ our. ‘Yous whet 
23 standing. J 


| London. | Sydney. 





2 
1,050. | Overdue. 
420,000 | 1901, 





meannene 


Bgeguasamesnan, 





ecm 


face 1935, 
530,190 630,100 | Interminable. 
Porwauanh Debantiives 2,700 2,700 | Permanent, 


Funded Debt ........ woo] + | 62,066,450 | 8,818,019 | 61,470,002 
es ee } 














1,058,084 | 1,658,684 ) | £150,000 
‘a9.c00 | "210,500 }| deeued annually, 
ae 4,000. | Overdue. 

1,000,000 | 1908. 

pie 7,007,000, | 1905. 

1,000,000 | 1,000,000, | 1905. 

1,000,000 


‘Treasury Bills (Defic. of Rev. 


” (For Loan Ser | 
og (For Public Works) -; 
















‘Untunded Debt 
‘Total Public Debt 























As will be seen in the above table, New South Wales is indebted 
to the London market for almost the whole of the money raised under 
loan. This dependence on the English market was originally due to 
the lack of local capital ; but of late years, when such capital has been 
fairly abundant, the Government has still turned to London, where the 
rate of interest at which it could borrow was much below what would 
have been demanded by the local capitalists. The local and English 
rates are now much nearer than at any period in the history of Australia, 
and it is probable that the Government could place small loans almost 
as advantageously in Sydney as in London. 
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per million for the first ten millions, £450 for the next five, and £400 
per million for all subsequent amounts. Prior to March, 1895, the 
charges were £100 per million more in each case. From May, 1899, 
all amounts raised through the agency of the Bank of England are 
charged £200 per million. 

The subjoined statement gives the charges of negotiation of the two 
last loans issued by the state in debenture form and of the inscribed 
stock loans floated during the period 1883-98 :— 











Charges. [Expenses por £100 of— 
reas Amount o | Gros Pro Brokers 
Floated. Principal. | ceeds. Bank con 
Stamp sion |Gross Pro- 
' Commis- +=, | Total. | Principal. 
Duty. Postage, coeds, 
Y | “sion. [nd Phe 
Expenses. 
£ é aya te & a 2 


Issued (in London) as Debentures.—Bank of New South Wales. 


1881 } 2,050,000) 2,120,007) 2,562 ] 3,818 | 5,298 | 11,673 | O11 5 |O1 1 
1882 | 2,000,000 | 2,042,968 | 2,500 | 3750 | 5,189 | 11499 | 011 5 |Ol 2 


Issucd (in London) as Inscribed Stock.—Bank of England. 


























1883 {8,000,000 | 3,001,067) 18,750 | 5,000 | 7,500 | $1,250 | 120/120 
1883 | 3,000,000; 3,018,701} 18,750 | 5,000 | 7,809 | 31,859 | 1 2 8 |1 2 1 
1884 | 5,500,000 | 5,152,386} 94,375 | 27,500 | 14,980 | 761¢ | 17 8 ]19 7 
1885 | 5,500,000 | 5,012,041 | 34,975 | 27,500 | 144se | vesi1 | 1 7 9/110 8 
1886 | 6,500,000 | 5,247,602 | 34,875 ) 27,600 | 14,481 | 76,956 | 17 9/1 9 1 
1888 | 3,600,000 | 3,626,341} 21,875 | 17,500 | 9,880 | 48,755 | 1 710 |1 612 
1899 | 3,500,000} 3,584,105 | 21,875 | 17,500 | 9,870 | 48,754 | 1 710 |1 7 8 
1801 | 4,500,000 | 4,276,090 | 28,195 | 29,500 | 11,784 | 62400 | 179 |1 9 2 
1991 204,200 | 294,200) 1,899 176 os | 2711 | 018 & |u18 5 
1993 200,000 | 191,850] 1,250 | Nil. 00 | 1,750 | o17 6 |o18 4 
1803 | 2,600,000 | 2,514,861 | 15,625 | 12,600 | 6,858 | 34,078 | 1 8 0 |1 710 
1804 832,000 | g46ass! 5,200 | 4,160 ' 2,875 | 12,935 | 19 5 |1 81 
1895 | 4,000,000 | 3,876,605 | 25,000 | 20,000 | 10,721 | 55,781 | 1 710 |1 8 9 

41 asi | 185/18 4 


1998 | 1,500,000 1,600,200 | 9,375 7,500 | 





Repemprions AND Srxkina Fonps. 


Loans are either redeemed or renewed. In the former case, the 
amount of the obligations of the state to its public creditors is reduced ; 
in the latter case the liability remains the same. Repayments, how- 
ever, are chiefly effected under the head of renewals. The following 
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Government in 1893 from the Municipal Council of Newcastle, a sum 
of £3,788 had accumulated for the purpose of redeeming the debentures, 
but the Act enabling the Government to take over the waterworks and 
debenture debt made no provision for further contributions to the 
fund. It may be mentioned that the system of establishing sinking 
funds is not favourably entertained in the other states, judging from 
the way in which it has been practically abandoned. 


Quorations For Stock. 


The standard of the state’s credit can be gauged either from the 
prices obtained by original investors in loans, or from the prices quoted 
on the market for New South Wales representative stock. The ordinary 
stock transactions on the London Exchange are perhaps a better guide, 
as unless the market quotations are disturbed by the issue of a loan by 
New South. Wales itself, or by any other stato of the Australasian 
group, the standard of credit can be established daily, and consequently 
up to date. 

The following table shows the monthly quotations during 1900-1901 
on the London market for the £16,500,000 3} per cent. inscribed stock 
maturing October, 1924 :— 







































| ‘Annual Rate 
Dive. a "sShing Pret stening yielded 
to investors 
we | om | path | wikia | See 
1 maturity. 
1900. i £a a 
July... 7th 104 10307 | 3 7 2 
August. 4th } 103 | 10180 | 3 8 8} 
September . let ' 104 10253 | 3 711 
October .... 6th 10s | 10395 | 3 6 53 
November . 3rd lot | 10368 | 3 6 8} 
December Ist 104 | 10342 | 3 7 0 
1901. 
January . 5th 103 | 102-08 | 3 8 44 
February. 2nd 103 | 10181 | 3 8 8 
Mareh .. 2nd ot | 10254 | 3 7 104 
April . 6th 102; 10195 | 3.8 7 
May. 4th 103 ' 16268 | 3 7 84 
June... Ist 103 | 10242 | 3 8 0 
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The foregoing table indicates fluctuations in the stocks of the state 
during the twelve months, and at the close of the financial year they 
were quoted at a lower figure than at the opening. Onthe 7th July, 
1900, stocks were quoted at a premium of £3 1s. 4d. against a premium 
of £2 &s. 4d. in June, 1901. 

Transactions in Government securities on the Sydney Stock Exchange 
are almost entirely confined to the new funded stock, issued under 
Act 56 Vic. No. 1. Quotations for debentures and old funded stock 
are rare. The prices of the new funded stock due 1912 for each month 
of 1900-1901 will be found in the following table :— 























Date. Buying Price. Annual rate per 
| Feed tole 
vestors if stock 

Month, Dey. | pividend.” | Dividend.” i ctomtarsy. 

. | | 7 

1900. | faa 
July... wth | 108 10633 | 3-9 Bb 
Angust .. | 9 | os 10603 | 3 911 
September ......... ; isth | 106 10563 | 310 7 
October. cssssessee | nth | 105 | 10432 | 3:12 103 
November cd 15th 05 | 10394 | 313 6 
December........... 13th | 106 | 10463 | 312 23 
2lat 10s =) «tan | 32 
1th | 1084 1os4s | 3:12 5 
ath | 104 | 103-65 | 3:13 103 
nth | 1044 10st | 313 53 
2let 105 103-0 | 313 34 
13th | 1054 10415 | 3:12 9f 














The following table shows the amounts of stock registered in the 
states and in London. The amount available on the Sydney market 
is only £6,158,203, and of this sum £221,900 represents debentures, 
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prepaid portion of their deposits. The prices here quoted are those 
ruling in Sydney at the beginning of October, 1901 :— 




























Bank. Buying Price. 
£ad 
Australian Joint Stock Bank (Ltd. 
Inseri 010 6 
‘A Deposi 01410 to 015 0 
B Deposi 01211 t 013 1 
Commercial Bank of Austral 
AP ak 018 9 
Deposits Trust 015 6 
English, Scottish, and Australian Bank (Ltd.)— 
Debenture Stock .. 018 0 
Terminable Leposite 019 6 
Inscribed— 
Perpetual Preferred 013 3 
Redeemable Deferred 016 4 
London Bank of Australia (Ltd.) 100 
Queensland National Bank (Ltd.) Inscribed 012 0 to 012 6 





The overdraft and discount rates remained almost stationary until 
1895, but during the last five years a decrease has taken place, especi 
ally in the discount rates, while the decline since 1889 is almost equal 
to the fall in the deposit rates. Under ordinary circumstances, discount 
and overdraft rates should move down with the interest rates paid to 
depositors ; and it is therefore evident, from a consideration of the profit 
and loss accounts of the various institutions, that the business of the 
banks has now attained a healthier condition than has existed since the 
crisis. 

The rates for overdrafts and discounts for the ten years ended 1900 
were as follow :— 








Discount Rates, 
Year. Overdraft Rates, 
Bills at Bills over 
3 months, 3 mouths, 
r cent. per cent. cent. 
1891 B 9 7 E 8 
1892 9 7 8 
1893 85 to 9 7 8 
1894 79 64 to 7 708 
1895 78 6 ,, 6 7 
1896 6 ,, 7% 6 ,, 6 7 to 8 
1897 6,7 5 4, 5b 5t,, 6b 
1898 6,7 5, 5k Shay 
1899 67 5 3, 5k 5h, 6 
1900 647 5 yy 5h a 8b 
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The total number of firemen attached to the brigades in the metro- 
politan and country districts, and the number of fires attended during 
1900, were as stated below :— 
























Number of— ‘Number of— 
Name of Station. Actual | Men in ‘Name of Station. Actual | Men in 
|fires at-\the Bri- fires at-|the Bri- 
tended.| gades. jtended. | gades, 
Metropolitan Fire Brigade— | 
No. 1, Head-quarters... 23 
No. 2, George-st. West, 10 .. | 30 
No. 3, George-st. North] | [10 4 | 10 
No. 4, Darlinghurst 6 8 | 17 
No. 5, Newtown......... 7 4 | 2 
No. 6, North Sydney. \} 6 1] 16 
No. 7, Marrickville 7 Goulburn (2 stations)..| 4 | 2 
No. 8, Alexandria ......' | 5 Grafton (2 stations) J ... | 39 
No. 9, Woollahra | 5 Hamilton . 1 | 12 
No. 10, Redfern... 7 Hay. 3 | 12 
No. 11, Paddington 6 Ialington 3 | 12 
Auzilitry Firemen... ‘liz | Sunes 2 | 15 
Metropolitan Volunteer Companies— Kem 3 | 
Ashfield | 19 | 14 jamal | 15 
Balmain is | 17 Lambton 4 | 14 
Burwood 4 | 15 Lambton, New 2 | 16 
Drummoyne 4 | 13 ismore . 5 | 16 
Glebe . a1 | 14 Lith, 1 | 25 
Granville. 4/7 M 2 | 18 
Hurstville 13 3 | 2 
12 3 | 12 
n 2 | % 
20 | 8 
Vi mm | ae 
12 | a 
20 i | 2 
15 2| 16 
4. 12 | 20 
15 10 | 20 
16 29 | 95 
15 4 | 16 
7 2| 13 
6 | 15 
18 1 | 25 
24 «. | 
12 3 | 30 
12 4 | 30 
15 5 | 4 
10 1 | 35 
20 Gand 
14 1 10 
23 3 | 18 
14 17 | 20 
2B 2] 15 
13 2 | 20 
4 4 | 21 
13 3 | 26 
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period, when land speculation proceeded on a scale of unexampled reck- 
jessness. The other extreme was reached in 1897, when the value of the 
land transferred was only slightly more than in 1877, and nearly 
£1,000,000 less than in 1896. Although the year 1900 showed a 
greater activity than any of the years since 1892, it is evident that 
transactions in land still very largely represent conveyances by mortga- 
gors and mortgagees, genuine speculation in land having almost wholly 
died out :— 











' Conveyances or Transfers. 
me Under Under 
Od Sytem, NewSystem, Total: 
£ | £ 4 £ 
191; 4,564,985 | 3,602,082 | 8,166,367 
1892 3,537,829 | 2,716,379 | 6,254,208 
1993} 9,317,777 é 2,532,211 4,849,988 
1894 1,945,527 2,018,977 3,904,504 
1895 1,812,199 1,862,638 | 3,674,837 
1896 =, «2,212,158 2,009,172 | 4,221,330 
1897 = i_s1,149,989 2,101,300 | 3,251,379 
1898 1,275,316 2,251,140 3,526,456 
1399 1,873,076 3,099,279 4,972,355 
1900 2,265,901 3,444,209 | 5,710,110 











- As already mentioned, the Real Property Act provides that on the 
issue of a certificate the title of the person named on the certificate is 
indefeasible. Provision is, however, made for error in transfer, by which 
persons might be deprived of their rightful property, as should the 
transfer be made to the wrong person the holder of the certificate 
cannot be dispossessed of his property unless he has acted fraudulently. 
To indemnify the Government for compensating persons who, through 
error, may have been deprived of their properties, an assurance fund 
has been created by a contribution of one halfpenny in the pound on 
the declared capital value being levied on property first brought under 
the Act, and upon transmissions of titles of estates of deceased proprietors. 
It is an undeniable proof of the value of the Act, and the facility of its 
working, that payments from the assurance fund to the 31st December, 
1900, in respect of titles improperly granted, amounted to only £15,935. 



































own ries. 

9% Members of Friendly Societies have the privilege of 
legally money, om the denths of their wives and 
children, for their funeral expenses, without having an insur- 


10, Members of registered may dispose at death of sums 
payable by the Society by written 
and this nomination may be made by youths of sixteen, who 
cannot make will till are 


oat, (A peraon who should do so in any other case would 
make himself liable for the debts of the deceased). 
‘Most of the Friendly Societies operating in New South Wales were 
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13,517, and the average amount of sick pay was £4 9s. 10d. per memtber. 
The total receipts were £266,938, and the expenditure amounted 10 
£232,295 ; while the total funds were £659,762, as shown sbove, or 
£9 1s. 1d. per member enrolled. 

The benefits promised by Friendly Societies are, in kind, much the 
same in all societies, and usually comprise medical attendance and 
medicine for a member and his family, sick pay—generally £1 per week 
for the first six months, reduced thereafter to 15s. or 108. ; allowance in 
the event of the death of a member's wife, and funeral money to his wife 
on the death of a member. The Act limits the amount payable on the 
death of a member to £200, and no annuity can be granted above £50, 
but there is no limit to the amount of sick pay, although the rules of 
some societies limit the total amount receivable weekly to 428. nor to 
the number of societies to which one person may belong, and from which 
he may receive benefits, but the combined benefits must not exceed the 
above-mentioned amounte. 

In addition tto the Friendly Societies properly so called, some of the 
registered Trade Unions give benefits analogous to those of the societies 
mentioned above. The benefits, however, are usually amaller in amount, 
seldom exceeding 12s. a week for sick pay, and £7 in case of death. A 
few Trade Unions also make allowances to their members when they ave 
out of employment. 
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Birthplaces, ‘Males, Females ‘Total. 
820 us 1,063 
0 358 
8 2 aL 
252 180 432 
678,290 87,708 | 1,816,007 
4,300 2,828 3716 
1,500 ‘530 2120 
1,082 240 1302 
504 B ‘Cor 
67 39 106 
190 10 200 
368 a 454 
205 29 234 
104 EY 138 
1161 27 1,908 
60 2 Gy 
387 36 08 
490 278 758 
3,010 180 3,190 
tay oe eeee eee 1,98 385 1,578 
Europe (country not defined) 1 1 2 
Asiatic Countriee— 
in 9,890 103 9,098 
erg 1 178 
38 4 90 
rr) a“ 93 
American Countries— 
United States . 2,156 908 3,064 
Others 181 85 286 
“0 387 
5,047 35,844 
t Sea— 
British Names . 1,080 963 1,043 
Foreign Names ‘ “ 
Unspecified— 
itish Names . 886 oat 1,407 
Foreign Names. ey 8 a 
Total Population (exclusive of Aborigines)..! 710,005 ou4,201 | 1,854,846 














A comparison of the racial composition of the people at the last 
four Census periods is afforded by the table given below. It will 
be seen that in the course of the thirty years from 1871 to 1901, the 
proportion of Australasian-born to the total population advanced from 
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to the market where it will obtain the highest price. In Americ 
the increase in town population has been derived mainly from abroad 
and there seems no reason to suppose that, large as the proportion ¢ 
urban population has become, it has reached an unhealthy stage J 
Australasia, however, the case is different, and it is impogsible to believ 
that healthy progress is consistent with the wonderful growth of th 
metropolis at the expense of the country. Over 57 per cent. of th 
increase due to immigration in New South Wales during the perio 
1881-91 was retained in the metropolis. In this state the proportio 
of town population is even more remarkable than in the United State: 
as will be seen from the table here given, showing the percentage ¢ 
population of Sydney and suburbs and of the country districts :— 








Year. Metropolitan. Country. 
per cent. er cent, 
1861 26°70 ® 73°30 
1871 26°73 7327 
1881 30°34 69°66 
1891 34:47 65-53 
1901 35°90 64-10 





For the neighbouring state of Victoria, the corresponding figure. 
are :— 














Year, Metropolitan. Country, 
I 
per cent. per cent. 
1861 25°89 | 7411 
1871 28°37 71:13 
1881 32°81 67:19 
1891 42°49 67°51 
1901 41-12 58°88 





In the table of urban population of the United States on page 945 
are included all towns exceeding 8,000 inhabitants ; nevertheles, 
the proportion to the whole is much less there than in either New South 
Wales or Victoria, where only the chief city has been taken. The case 
-of Melbourne is even more marked than that of Sydney ; for during the 
forty years covered by the table the growth of Melbourne at the 
sexpense of the rural districts has been proportionately greater than 
the growth of Sydney, and up to the year 1892 its actual numerical 
increase was also greater. During the ten years from 1881 to 189! 
the proportion of metropolitan population in New South Wales had 
increased to the extent of 4:13 per cent., but during the last ten years 
the rate of increase has moderated somewhat, and the proportion is 
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attempt, by deeds of cunning and of blood, to stop the invasion and 

avenge the injury. It would be easy to gather from the records of Briti 
colonisation in Australia many instances of horrible crimes committ 
by the aborigines, who are, in fact, partakers of the worst passions 
human nature. But it must not be forgotten that, amongst the peop 
of British origin who settled upon the land formerly occupied by tl 
blacks alone, were many whose crimes against the aborigines at lea 
equalled in atrocity any committed by that unfortunate race. Cunnii 
and ferocity were the natural concomitants of such a struggle; ar 
the remembrance of what cunning and ferocity have done tends to mal 
the colonists slow to recognise any characteristics of an opposite ki 
in the blacks, There is, however, evidence from the songs and cherish 
traditions of the aborigines,* that they are by no means destitute of son 
qualities in which civilised men glory—such as the power of inventi 
tragic and sarcastic fiction, the thirst for religious mystery, stoical ca 
tempt of pain, and reverence for departed friends and ancestors. Ti 
manner in which they have displayed these characteristics presents su 
a strange mixture of wisdom and folly, of elevating and degradi 
thoughts, of interesting and repulsive traditions, of pathetic a 
grotesque observances, that in order to account for the apparent conti 
dictions recourse must be had to the supposition that this race h 
descended from an ancient and higher civilisation, of which its peoy 
have retained some memorials, 





® Vide Kamilaroi and other Australian Languages, by Rev. W. Ridley, 3.4 
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Marriage Laws, 


T HE law relating to marriages is contained in four Acts of Parliament, 

the principal of which is Act 19 Vic. No. 30, “ An Act to Amend 
and Consolidate the Laws affecting the solemnization of Marriage.” This 
Act determines that the marriage ceremony is to be performed by an 
officiating minister duly registered for that purpose ; but it is provided 
that, in cases where the contracting parties conscientiously object to a 
religious ceremony, or where the services of a minister are not available, 
they may sign a declaration to that effect, and be married by a District 
Registrar. The Act further provides for the signing of a declaration 
by both parties to the effect that they believe there is no impediment in 
the way of or lawful objection to their marriage on account of relation- 
ship, former marriage, want of consent in case of minors, or on other 
grounds. The written consent of the father must be produced by a minor, 
or should the father not reside in New South Wales, of the mother or 
guardian, and in the absence of these, of a magistrate specially appointed 
“to give consent to the marriage of minors.” The marriage ceremony is 
to be celebrated in the presence of two witnesses. Penalties for wilfully 
marrying minors, or for aiding and abetting in doing so, are imposed, 
the maximum being a fine of £500, or imprigonment for five years. 
Forgery in connection with forms of consent, etc., is punishable with 
tive years’ hard labour or hard labour on the roads. 

Act 19 Vic. No. 34, “An Act for Registering Births, Deaths, and 
Marriages,” provides for the registration of officiating ministers, and for 
the transmission by them to the District Registrars of copies of certiti- 
cates, District Registrars are to forward these copies to the General 
Registry Office, where they are indexed for future reference. Act 42 
Vic. No. 5, the “Clergy Returns Transfer Act,” provided for the handing 
over to the General Registry Office of registers previously kept by 
certain of the clergy. Act 55 Vic. No. 34, the “Marriages Validation 
and Marriage Law Amendment Act,” validated marriages, celebrated 
after the passing of Act 19 Vic. No. 30, in which the required declaration 
had not been signed, and provided that the declaration should from that 
time be endorsed on the back of the marriage certificate, omission to do 
so being made punishable as a misdemeanour. 


Marriaces. 
Up to the year 1891 the increase in the number of marriages 
celebrated in New South Wales was remarkably steady, very few checks 
Leing experienced ; indeed, during the eleven years extending from 1875 
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“The table below shows the number of marriages celebrated during 
1900 by each denomination, and the percentage which each division 
bears to the total : 








Hl 


Matrimonial Agencies 


10:36 
Registrars’ Offices ... | 





The following table shows the number of marriages registered by the 
principal denominations during the last five years :— 











































Denomination, » 1898. 1899. 1900. 
| 
Church of England 3,125 3,248} 3,429 
Roman Catholic 1,717 1,741 | 1,964 
Presbyterian... 1,091 1,093 | 1,211 
Wesleyan Methoiist 935 | 1,095 
Primitive Methodist ‘961 
United Methodist Free Church B 
Lay Methodist. i 
Baptist .. uw 
Independent Baptist wane 
Congregational 348 
German Evangelical, Lutheran By 
Bible Christian, 6 
Christian, Church of Christ 8 
Catholic Apostolic Church. Lo sh et ab aes 
Society of Friends (Quakers | 1 : 1 
Swedenborgian, New Church ...... 1 ie 
Gospel Temperance Church 2 : 
Salvation Army 47 48 
Unitarian 5 4 1 
Hebrew - 30 a x 
Other Sects : B 53 51 
Matrimonial Agencies . 836 745i 1,002) 1,085 
District Registrars .. | 359 241) 201 ss 
{ 
i 
{ 
Total Marriages ........c00.0 | 8,495 8,813; 8,988 9,275 9,998 


i ' 
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Acz at MaAzpiaGE. 


The ages of bridegrooms and brides are given below for the 9,996 
couples married in 1900, An examination of the figures shows that 
in 76-2 per cent. of the marriages the husband was older than the wife ; 
in 8-7 per cent. the ages of the contracting parties were the same; 
while in the remaining 15:1 per cent. of the unions the wife was older 
than the husband. The results of a tabulation of the respective ages 
of bridegrooms and brides are shown in the following table :— 





Ages of Brides. 





Ages of ea ae 
es | 25 3 ao | 45 
Bridegrooms. — ypder| 1 | 19, | ap, | and | and | and | and | ond | and |) Josey 
18, | 1% | 1% | 2 | nde} under] under] under under|ander| ond 1 
a. m. Bie 40, | 45, | 50. Zz 
a or T 
s| 6| 5| s 1.x] a1 
oi] | 2%) 13) 2 | w 4 ] 





| si| a} a] oo} 5] a). ] i] |. | ate 
220 | 254 | s17 | 321 |1,484) 905| 34] 7 
*andunderso ...,| 127/129 | 208 | 44 |1a35 1013] 161) at 
S0and under$5 ....) 32) 34) 4d | 77 wa" cos | 9) 76 W} .. | 8 1,708 
2 | 20] 19] 198) 272) 173] 110 10 » | 800 
2\ 4) 6) 05 us| me! s8] 63] 18] 4] 48 
2/1] s| a3) s3} 96] so] a4] 22| 8] ao 
2 L 8) | 2] 40) w | 45 | 47 | 995 


‘21 and under 





a 
2 
é 


& 


35 and under 40. 


= 





40 and under 45 








45 and under 80 ..., 


80 and over .. 



































Total ....... a0 | 408 46 | 14 site 283 767 | 308] 181] 94| 62 | 9,096 





Since 1897 information has been collected respecting age at marriage, 
and the average for the sexes during the last four years will be found 
in the following table. It has been computed that in the fifteen years 
prior to 1898 the average age for males was approximately two years 
higher, and for females one year higher :— 








Year, | Average age of Average age ot 
. 
Years. Years. 
1897 20°37 24-92 
1898 29°53 24-99 
1899 29°31 24-98 


1900 28-74 24°56 
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A record is kept of the number of minors, namely, persons under ‘ 
years of age, married in the state, and the figures for the last ten yea 
are appended :— 














| Minors, Percentage of— 
Year. 

| bats, | arden. | Bete | rite 
1891 7 2,086 2-09 24°65 
1892 uz 1,889 221 23°55 
1893 177 1,993 2-28 25°72 
1894 167 1,905 2138 24°85 
1895 207 1,942 2°58 24-18 
1896 212 2,065 250 24°31 
1897 274 2,156 311 24°46 
1898 242 2,110 2-72 23°74 
1899 262 2,202 2°82 23°74 
1900 294 2,297 2:94 22-98 





It is a curious fact that, although there is evidence that the average ag 
at marriage of both males and females has been gradually increasin, 
the percentage of bridegrooms and brides who are minors does not shov 
any corresponding signs of decrease. 

During the year 1900 there were registered in New South Wales :— 












Marriages between— 
Bachelors and Spinsters 8,734 
‘ Widows 419 
Divorced Women 57 
Widowers and Spinsters. 541 
i Widows 174 
3 Divorced V 7 
Divorced Men and Spinsters. 37 
ie Widows 13 
‘i Divorced Women . 4 
MRO fe! tid aitses reat ine isis 9,996 


Similar information for the ten years extending from 1891 to 190 
shows that out of every 10,000 marriages celebrated in the state 
there will be between— 









Bachelors and Spinsters . 8,685 

» Widows 459 

ys» Divorced Women 59 

Widowers and Spinsters 492 
i Widows. 242 | 

Divorced Women 4 

Divorced Men and Spinsters.. 36 


” 


Widows ........... 
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The average number of children born to a marriage in each of the 
Commonwealth States and New Zealand, during the decennial period 
1891-1900, is shown below :— 























| 
State. pore State. meer, 

| marriage. marriage. 

| 
New South Wales... 4:79 Tasmania ............| 5-74 
Victoria 4:39 Commonwealth ... 4°96 
Queensland .........| 5°86 New Zealand ...... 3°87 
South Australia...... 4°35 Australasia... 4°92 








The ordinary empirical formula in use amongst statisticians, i.e, 
dividing the number of births in any year by the marriages occurring in 
the seventh previous year, has been employed in obtaining these averages, 
There is no doubt that the formula gives somewhat too high an average 
for these states, although it works out correctly enough when applied 
to more settled countries. The average for Western Australia is 13-91, 
which is palpably too high, and is accounted for by the fact that the 
large increase of population in that state during the last eight years has 
unduly increased the number of births to be compared with the marriages 
of the seventh previous year. The average number of children to a 
marriage in the United Kingdom during the ten years 1890-99 was :— 


England and Wales . 4:09 
~ 436 
. 483 


The figures for Ireland are exceptionally high, which is somewhat 
surprising, as the average age of persons marrying there is much higher 
than in Australia. The lowest number of children born to a marriage 
in any of the important European countries is in France, where the 
average for the ten years 1890-99 was only 2-92. 

A further tabulation has been made with the object of showing the 
average number of children who survive their parents in families of 
various sizes. It will be seen from the subjoined table that in every 
group the number of children surviving their fathers appears larger than 
the number surviving their mothers. This is due to the more frequent 
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re-marriages of fathers, the children resulting from all marriages be 
included in the table :— 








‘Number of Children out of 100 Families 
who will survive— 
Number of Children 
in Family. 
their Father. their Mother, 
! 
1 86 82 
2 164 157 
3 m2 230 
4 319 303 
5 302 380 
6 463 446 
7 539 528 
8 611 1 584 
9 678 659 
10 7 707 
ll 817 796 
12 865 ' 821 
3 932 351 
14 949 804 
15 1,036 : 1,028 
16 and more} 1,065 946 











The average number of children who survive one of their paren 
is four. 

The influence which the ages of husband and wife exert on the birt! 
rate is a subject which has attracted a great deal of attention, and wi 
discussed in the course of an investigation made by the author durir 
1899 into the phenomena attending childbirth, the results of which we! 
recently published in a pamphlet ‘entitled “Childbirth in New Sout 
Wales, A Study in Statistics.” The results arrived at there were bas¢ 
on the legitimate confinements, numbering 177,582, during the five yea 
1893-7, and the estimated relative numbers of husbands and wives: 
each age for the mean of that period. Births of ante-nuptial conceptioi 
which are rather numerous, especially among women of the lower ege 
and which would have unduly tended to exaggerate the fertility | 
women of those ages, were excluded from the discussion, and it was the 
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grounds, chief amongst which are adultery, cruelty, desertion, and 
habitual drunkenness -— 















































| Divorces Decrees of 
Grounds of Suit. j (Opcraea {zt Nallity of rotal. 
| Granted, | ranted. | Granted. 

Adultery ............00. 928 2 950 
» (Incestuous) . 3 1 4 
and cruelty, desertion. 3038 21 324 

» and habitual drunkenness, etc.. 29 3 32 

” repeated assaults, and cruel beatings. 6 1 7 
Gary and adultery, cruelty, desertion. 32 |e 44 
Crelty 20.2... .-sececorertscntsesscsesseactegeescasted| seeees 50 50 
Py Y and attempt to murder by administer, Tel! aise 1 

ing poiso 

9: anddesortion, Helitualdrankensess, e¥0, 198 5 203 
Desertion «| 1,029 5 1,034 
y» and frequent convictions for crime . 1 1 

is and habitual drunkenness, etc.. 34 3 
and nd imprisonment for three years and| 2 2 
Habitoldrunkennessandneglottoenpport, ete} 68 72 
Impotency . 1 3 
Imprisonment for three years and upwards. 16 16 
Lunacy of petitioner..........esssscsesseseccsseesen] teens 1 
Non-consummation of marriage . 1 8 
Repeated assaults and cruel ‘eatings si 27 29 
By consent, without admissions... a 
Dota -y.'ccciisesesviscadeegsevavegnestegsfeu 2,679 2,843 

i 











Of the 2,679 divorce decrees granted up to the end of 1900, 928 were 
grounded on the act of adultery, 3 on incestuous adultery, and 32 on 
adultery with bigamy, the respondent having broken the law by going 
through a form of marriage, making altogether a total of 963 decrees ; 
and if to this number be added those cases in which adultery was allied 
with habitual drankenness, cruelty, desertion, &c., or with any two 
or more of these grounds, no less than 1,301 decrees are obtained, or 
48-6 per cent. of the total number. Desertion is a common cause 
of dissolution of marriage. On this ground alone, as many as 1,029 
decrees, or 38-4 per cent. of the total, were granted ; and the details 
disclose the fact that in 533 other cases in which divorce was granted 
the petitioner had been deserted by the respondent. A divorce cannot 
be granted on the ground of cruelty alone, but there were decrees 
granted in 540 cases in which cruelty was alleged, along with other 
grounds. Habitual drunkenness was included as a reason for divorce 
in 329 cases, in 68 of which it was the principal ground on which the 
petition was based; in 232 cases it was allied with cruelty, desertion, 
or neglect to support, and in the other 29 cases with adultery or other 
reasons ; so that, altogether, habitual drunkenness entered into 12°3 per 
cent. of the total number, 2,679, of divorces granted. 
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Aazs or Parents. 


During the eight years 1893-1900 the ages of the women giving birth 
to children ranged from 12 to 58 years. As might be expected, the 
majority of the very young mothers were unmarried ; thus of 3,687 
mothers under 18 years of age, 2,021 were unmarried. The total number 
of married women who gave birth to children during the eight years 
was 278,601, the ages of whom were as follow :— 








Ages of Married Mothers. | Number of |! ages of Married Mothers. | Number of 
years. 8 || 20years .. ws] 14,008 
1 ie ae al 59 || 90 years and under 35| 64,796 
16, « «| 80 f35,, ,, 4, 40| 45,678 
Wow we anf 1,250 1 40 4, 4g gy 45} 17,373 
18 oy oo ae| 2,979 1 45, yg, 50} 1,752 
wo 4 os | 5,333 | 50 ,, mi 12 
0 ie «| 7,148] 52, 5 
2 oy one | 10,308 || 53 ,, 2 
2 » oe | 12,576 || 55 ,, 2 
By ww] 14,677 | 88, 1 
ma oy on -+| 15,460 || 58 ,, 1 
Bw ss anf 15,610 || Not stated 7 
6 oo +-| 16,207 

QT yy eae] 15,980 

2B 16,230 Total... —...| 278,601 




















It will be seen that in two cases the age of the mother is stated as 55 
years ; in another cage, as 56 years; and in still another case, as 58 
As these four cases were outside the usual experience, inquiries were 
made, with the result that the accuracy of the records was confirmed. 
It may be mentioned that in the first two cases the ages of the fathers 
were 45 and 55 years; in the third case, 58 years; and in the fourth 
case, 64 years. It is found that the age of the mothers of one-fourth 
of the children born does not exceed 24 years, and that before women 
pass their twenty-eighth year they give birth to one-half their offspring. 
Only 10 per cent. of the births occur after age 38, and less than 7 per 
cent. after age 40 is reached. 

The average age of the fathers was nearly five years higher than that 
of the mothers, the respective ages being 34:31 years and 29-55 years 
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During the eight years 1893-1900, the ages of the fathers ranged from 
16 to 84 years, as shown below :— 





























of Fath pic Ages of Fath Nut 
ers, ers, 

aes Fathers, sie Fathers, 
16 years 43 
Ws 38 
18 Cy, 28 
19 ,, 22 
2a 19 
2s, 10 
2 ,, 10 
3B 8 
a 4 
3 9 
6 yy 3 
27 4 
Boy 5 
29 |) 2 
30 years and under 365) 1 
3, ” 1 
10 3, » 45, 35,595 1 
45, i ) 17,289 2 
50, » «55 6,783 | 2 
5, 2,348 29 
oo, 708 |——— 
65 years 15 278,601 
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A tabulation of the birthplaces of the 557,202 parents mentioned 
above shows that of the fathers, 155,030 were born in New South 
Wales ; 18,952 in Victoria; 3,030 in Queensland ; 6,035 in South 
Australia ; 162 in Western Australia ; 2,389 in Tasmania ; and 2,640 in 
New Zealand. The total number of Australasian-born fathers was, 
therefore, 188,238. Of Australasian-born mothers there were 226,379, 
viz. :—189,145 natives of New South Wales; 20,109 of Victoria ; 4,687 of 
Queensland ; 7,276 of South Australia; 181 of Western Australia ; 2,181 
of Tasmania ; and 2,800 of New Zealand. In 130,845 cases both father 
and mother were natives of New South Wales ; and in 164,837 cases they 
were natives of one or other of the Australasian colonies. 

There were 77,635 fathers born in the United Kingdom, viz. :— 
47,097 born in England, 1,752 in Wales, 11,527 in Scotland, and 17,259 
in Ireland. Mothers born in the United Kingdom numbered 47,670, 
viz. :—26,035 English ; 1,020 Welsh; 6,666 Scotch ; and 13,949 Irish. 
In 29,733 cases both parents were born in the United Kingdom ; in 
13,013 cases both were English ; in 299 cases both Welsh; in 2,855 
cases both Scotch ; and in 5,700 cases both Irish. 

Fathers born in other British colonies and possessions numbered 1,493, 
viz. :—477 born in Asiatic possessions ; 292 born in various African 
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Excluding births occurring within nine months of marriage, the 
average period elapsing from the date of marriage to the birth of the 
first child in fruitful unions is 1-445 years (1 year 5} months). As 
will be seen from the following table, the average period of fruitfulness 
of women married at various ages rises gradually as the age increases :— 

















Average Period 

Aas tte Smit’ | athe 

Confinement. 

years. 
15 and under 20 years 3,350 1 
O00 BS xs 16,914 1: 
3 » 3 » 11,891 1 
ee 4,002 2. 
35 » 40 5 1,338 2-725 
40 yy 45 293 3171 

ILLecitimacy. 


A statement of the number of illegitimate births in New South 
Wales is given below. Taking the whole period over which the table 
extends, it will be seen that the percentage has increased throughout 
the state, notably in the city and suburbs of Sydney :— 




















Number of IMegitimate Births, Percentage of Total Births. 
Te Country | Ne Count Ne 
low nt lew 
Metropolis. | SOUNUT | south Walee| Metropotis. | Countey | South Wales, 
1879 506 709 1,215 6-44 3-72 451 
1880 561 665 1,226 671 3°36 4°35 
1881 592 671 1 664 3°34 436 
1882 601 660 1,261 6-24 3-28 4% 
1883 676 642 1,318 659 | 3:05 421 
1884 786 709 1,495, 6°62 3-21 440 
1885 845 767 1,612 6:89 3°37 460 
1886 905, ‘782 1,687 6-89 | 3:38 4°65 
1887 873 838 1,711 650 , 352 4°59 
1888 1,049 909 1,958 7°65, i 366 5-08 
1889 1,066 921 1,987 799 3°84 533 
1890 1,056 995 2,051 781 ' 381 526 
1891 1,149 966 2,115 8-20 3°80 5:36 
1892 1,242 1,047 2,289 883 ' 402 5-71 
1893 1,257 1,253 2,510 901 475 622 
1894 1,204 1,233 2,437 9:13 4°79 6-26 
1895, 1,219 1,305, 2,624 9°55. 502 651 
1896 1,189 1,256 2,445, 9°66 519 6-70 
1897 1,176 1.276 21452 979 | 506 658 
1898. 1,233 1,278 2,511 10°35 5-25 693 
1899 1,305 1,304 2,609 10°66 538 716 
1900 1,222 1,383 2, 1008 | 553 TOL 
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United Kingdom, higher than in England, Wales, and Ireland, but 
lower than in Scotland and in most of the continental countries of 
Europe. Moreover, illegitimacy in New South Wales, and in Aus- 
tralasia as a whole, is increasing, while in the United Kingdom it is 
decreasing. The following figures, showing the rate of illegitimacy per 
100 births in the Commonwealth and ‘New Zealand, are based on a 
period of five years :— 





State. 








Australasia... 5-75 








The rate of illegitimacy for a like period in England and Wales was 
4°15 ; in Scotland, 6-97 ; and in Ireland, 2-65. 

Of the total number of children born in Australasia during the five 
years ended 1900, 5:75 per cent. were illegitimate, as compared with 
4-42 per cent. in the United Kingdom during the five years 1895-99. 

To enable a comparison to be made with the chief countries of Conti- 
nental Europe, the following table has been compiled. The rates are 
in most cases based on the five years 1895-99. In a majority of the 
countries mentioned, illegitimacy seems to be on the increase :— 





TMegitimate 
Country. births 
per cent. 





826 
8°51 
271 
10°80 
735 
6-34 








If the births of illegitimate children in 1893-1900 be compared with 
the total number of confinements, it will be found that for all ages the 
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For all ages the number of illegitimate births forms 26-19 per cent. 
of the first births ; the number of children born within nine months of 
marriage equals 24-07 per cent. ; while the number of children born nine 
months and upwards from date of marriage equals 49-74 per cent., or a 
little less than one-half of the total. The prevalence of births of ante- 
nuptial conception is a matter very little understood, but when it is 
stated that nearly one-third (32°6 per cent.) of legitimate first births are 
due to pre-nuptial intercourse, the seriousness of affairs will be seen. 
During the years 1893-1900 there were 18,341 marriages in respect of 
which there was ante-nuptial conception, and as there were altogether 
68,912 marriages during that period, at least 27 marriages in a hundred 
followed conception. The above figures throw a strong side light on the 
morals of the community. It unfortunately happens that a comparison 
cannot be made with previous years, and it cannot therefore be stated 
whether the moral condition is in any degree better or worse than 
formerly. 

It has already been stated that some of the mothers of illegitimate 
children are very young. This will be seen from the following table, 
showing the ages of the females who gave birth to illegitimate children 
during the eight years 1893-1900 :-— 





] 
Number | 
of | 


Number 
Ages of Mothers, of Ages of Mothers. 


Mothers. Mothers. 








212 
592 
1,142 
1,578 
1,917 
1,883 | 
1,806 
1,590 
1,337 | 38, 
| 1,070 || 39 ,, 
919 || 40 ,, 
786 || 41 ,, 





209 |) 55 , . 
202 || Not stated . 











11 Total ......... 19,940 





RBREBRE SAS 
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The following table shows the number of twins and triplets born 
in New South Wales during the last ten years, excluding those still- 
born :— 


















































| Triplets, ‘Twins. 
Year. 
a Total Total 
Not | uw. | Fr _[est No.of | yw F. | ying at 
5) nn en rr ! 303 | 388 785 
1892 6 8 | 328 332 323 655 
1893 5 8 408 400 414 814 
1894 3 a 365, 362 367 729 
1895 6 12 396 396 395 791 
1896 2 2 335 335 334 669 
1897 1 3. 417| 415] 418] 833 
1898 3 6| 366 393 339 732 
1899 3 4) 389 399 377 776 
1900 2 2 384 394 374 768 
Total 31 49. 42| 91] 3,781 | 3,814 | 3,738 | 7,562 
5 i 








There were also quartettes in 1893, 1895, and 1897. 

As shown in the foregoing table, there were 3,781 cases of twins, 
31 cases of triplets, and 3 quartettes during the ten years 1891-1900. 
The total number of confinements recorded during this period was 377,333_ 
It follows, therefore, that one mother in every 100 gave birth to twins; 
one mother in every 12,172 was delivered of three children, and one in 
every 125,778 of four children at a birth. 

The ages of the mothers of all twins born during 1893-1900 were aa. 
follow :— 





Ages of Mothers, 


|_xamber of || i Number of 
mst) Ages of Mothers. Confinement 








13 years 
16 ,, 

Woy 
18 ,, 
19 


8 


21 





888s 





The ages of 150 unmarried mothers who gave birth to twins are 
included in the above table. 


3R 
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The ages of the fathers, exeluding the 150 cases in which the children 
were illegitimate, are shown in the following table :— 











agmetratten | Sett | sgmotranen | Senet 
19 years 2 || 35 years and under 40) 791 
. @ ,, 24 ,, 422 
2s, a4 213 
2 “150 (,, S 
By 33 | 55, 4 
naw 59 | 60 10 
By, 65 165 1 
6, 6 | 66 ,, 1 
7 iw 91/75 1 
By 17 
2 123 
30 years and under 35) 739 Total ........044. 2,910 




















Of the mothers of twins, 2,017 were born in New SouthWales ; 250 in 
Victoria ; 172 in the other Australasian provinces ; 310 in England and 
Wales ; 81 in Scotland; 183 in Ireland ; and 47 in other countries Of 
the fathers, 1,538 were born in New South Wales; in Victoria, 216; 
in the other Australasian provinces, 128 ; in England and Wales, 570 ; 
in Scotland, 114; in Ireland, 200 ; and in other countries, 144. 

The ages of the parents in the 25 cases of triplets that occurred 
during the eight years, 1893-1900, were as follow :— 

















Agee ot Fathers, | Seen] Ages of Mother, | ames of 

28 years 1 || 22 1 
29 1 || 25 1 
30 1 || 26 2 
31 1 || 27 1 
By 3 || 30 3 
Bo, 1 | 31 1 
us, 2 || 32 2 
33, 2 || 33 3 
36, . 1 | 3s 4 
39 2 || 36 1 
40 1 || 37 1 
41 1 |) 38 1 
a2 5, 1. || 39 2 
By, 2 |) 40 2 
rae 1 
50 1 
55, 1 

Total vrseveven] 23 Total .....sssses. 25 














The ages of fathers do not include two cases of illegitimate triplets. 
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mothers, exclusive of children still-born, no information with respect to 
these being shown in the death registers :— 





Previous Issue, Number Previous Issue, 
Numbor of Children, | of Deaths.|| Number of Children, 


Number 
of Deaths. 





Illegitimate. 
Legitimate, 0. 

” 

. ” 
” 

” 

” 





Sram wom 


101 














wen ean RSBS 








The next table shows the risk attending child-birth, at each age 
to mothers of first children (primiparae), based on the experience of the 
eight years 1893-1900, and it is found that the probability of death is 
least at age 20, increasing very rapidly after that age is passed; and 
increasing also as the age falls below 20. For primiparae the fatal cases 
represent one death to 114 confinements :— 



















Nutt | | Deatha dusog| "Deaths per’ 
faring 
Ages of Mothers. Confinements first” | 1,000 Confine- 
(Primiperae). | Confinement. |” men 
Under 18 years 1,549 ll 710 
18 yeara 23504 21 8:39 
19° ,, 3,935 29 137 
2 7 4,408 23 522 
21 5,676 38 6-87 
22 5,942 44 7:40 
23 5,621 46 8:18 
p23 4,816 35 12 
25 4,188 35 8:36 
26 3,560 238 737 
27 2,897 24 8-28 
28 2,461 25 10-16 
29 1,835 28 15-26 
30 4,843 7 14°66 
35. 1,623 22 13°56 
40 353 10 28°33 
45 32 2 62°50 
Not 4 esis . 
Total.............) 56,247 493 876 
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And similarly with women who have already borne children (multi- 
parae), the risk of death is least at age 20—that is to say, the same 
year as for primiparae. The fatal cases represent one death to 154 
confinements :— 





Proportion of 
Deaths during | 1 too Codane- 
menta. 


7 
k 
ES 
i 
i 
— 


Ages of Mothers, 





Under 18 years 

18 years .. 

19 ,, 
” 
es 
” 
” 








3 
8 





221,552 














The preceding two tables relate to married women only. There is a 
difficulty in dealing with the deaths of unmarried women, as the pre- 
vious issue of such is not to be ascertained. The ages of mothers of 
illegitimate children, as well as the deaths during the period 1893-1900, 
are shown below. The fatal cases represent one death to every 95 
confinements :— 
























Ages of Mothe zn ts eathe dur Bethe per, 
oe: ft Unmarried nent® | 1,000 Confine- 
ot Women | Confinement, | 0S Coe 
Under 15 years ...... 7 2 26°67 
16 yeara and under 20 5,441 66 12°13 
20 » 7,686 85 11°06 
25 oy ” 30 3,493 35 10°02 
30 ” 35 1,710 16 9°36 
33 » 40 1,110 5 4:50 
40 ,, and over 365 2 5-48 
Not stated ..... BO | ceeeeeeee ataeese 
Total.. 19,940 | 2m 10°58 
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Deatus. 


During the ten years ended 1900, deaths in New South Wales have 
averaged annually 13-43 per thousand males, and 1102 per thousand 
females, or 12°31 per thousand of the population of the state. 
Compared with the death-rates of other countries, especially those of the 
Old World, this rate is remarkably low ; but, at the same time, it is 
higher than might be anticipated from the peculiarly healthy climatic 
conditions which pertain to New South Wales. 

The number of deaths registered during 1900 in each of the Com- 
monwealth States and in New Zealand, and the death-rate per 1,000 
inhabitants, were as follow :— 














Mate, Nambsr of | Death-rate. 
New Soath Wakee ...ccescceccesseee| 15,118 116 
Victor oe eeeesesccnceccnee eeeseees| 15,215 12°75 
5,747 11:37 
3,837 10°70 
2,240 12-76 
1,902 1070 
11-70 
9-43 
Australasia ................-.| 51,258 11:36 








It will be seen that in 1900 the death-rate of New South Wales was 
lower than the general rate for the Commonwealth, and that New 
Zealand had a lower rate than any of the Commonwealth provinces. 
Ifthe mean decennial rates be taken for the period 1891 to 1900 it 
will be found that the general rate for the Commonwealth was 12°98 
per thousand, ranging from 11:92 in South Australia to 15°62 in 
‘Western Australia. Only two of the states were above the mean rate, 
viz, Western Australia with 1562, and Vietoria with 13°88 per 
thousand. The rates for the other states were—South Australia, 
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thousand in each of these divisions of the state for the years 1891-1900 
is given in the subjoined table :— 











Year. ‘Metropolis. | Country Districts, | New South Wales. 
1891 16°45, 13°13 14°26 
1892 13°54 11°56 12°24 
1893 1548 12:16 13:32 
1804 1371 1164 12°36 
1895, 12°47 11°63 11-92 
1896 12°45 12-47 12°47 
1997 11-41 10°86 05 
1898 13°61 12°19 12°69 
1899 11°56 12:13 1192 
1900 1232 1107 11-16 
Mean.........| Bll 1187 12°31 





During the ten years the death-rate for the whole state varied 
between 11-05 and 14-26—a range of 3:21 per thousand. In the 
metropolis, however, as will be seen below, the rate varied between 11-32: 
and 16:45, the range being 5-13 per thousand. In the country districts 
10-86 was the lowest rate, and 13-13 tho highest, 2°27 being the 
ran _ 

il Per 1,000 of mean population of all aes, 

Districts, Maximam. Minimum, Mean. 


Metropolis (Sydney and suburbs! 16-45 11:32 13-11 
Country districts .. 13-13 10°86 11:87 
New South Wales . 1426 11-06 12°31 











Taking the deaths of persons over 5 years of age during the last ten 
years, it will be found that the rates for the metropolitan district and 
the country are not only more favourable, but more equal than those 


for all persons :— 
Per 1,000 of mean population over 6 years. 


Districts. Maxiam. Minimum. Mean. 
Metropolis (Sydney and suburbs)... 1093 8:85 8°94 
Country districts . 957 78 8°68 





New South Wales 10-03 8-25 8-77 





Turning to deaths of childrem under 5 years, the chief factor of the 
excessive death-rate of the city and suburbs will be found :— 
Per 1,000 of mean population ander 5 years, 
Districts. Maximum. Minimum. = Mean. 
Metropolis (Sydney and suburbs)... 56°45 32°05 41°08 
Country districts . 35°45 26-28 33-26 
New South Wales.. 30-04 29°17 36-01 
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The lesson conveyed by the above table is a very striking one. 
The minimum death-rate of infants in the metropolis was 5-77. per 
thousand greater than the minimum rate of the country, and the mean 
rate of the country was little more than three-fourths of the metropolitan. 
When the circumstances of life in the country districts are considered, 
the distance sick persons are removed from the comforts, and even the 
necessaries which sickness demands, the full meaning of the low rate, 
both for adults and for children, wij] best be understood. No more 
potent argument could be advanced as to the natural salubrity of the 
state than the returns of the death-rates as recorded outside the walls 
of the metropolis. 

All satisfaction, however, in regard to the low death-rate is confined 
to the country districts. So far as Sydney and its suburbs are concerned, 
there is no cause for congratulation ; on the contrary, the rate at which 
children of tender years drop into the grave formsa pathetic commentary 
on the civilisation of the state. Since 1880, however, there has been 
a large decrease in the metropolitan average, the proportion having 
declined from 77:45, for the five years ending 1880, to 37-91 for the 
period ending with 1900. The following quinquennial table has been 
compiled in order to illustrate the gradual change which has taken place 
since 1871 :— 








Seinaeennel Metropolis, | Country Districts. | New South Wales. 
All ages, 
1871-75 20°91 277} 14-90 
1876-80 ' 21-46 1396 =} 16-10 
1881-85 20°77 1346 | 15°70 
1ssée-90 | 1794 | 1182 | 13:80 
1991-95 | 1518 =| 160 | 1277 
1896-1900 | 13-04 |B. 10°27 
Over 5 years, 
1871-75 12-72 925 =| «(1021 
1876-80 12°82 9°86 10-73 
1881-85 12°56 950 | 1140 
1886-90 10-93 849 9-27 
1891-95 9-91 8°45 8-93 
1896-1900 9-41 8:31 8°67 
Under 5 years. 
1871-75 | 66-28 30°55 39-78 
1876-80 77-45 35°80 46°36 
1881-85 73-35 35:99 46°63 
1886-90 58-12 31-68 40°04 
1891-95 46:93 30-06 35°47 
1896-1900 3791 31-23 33-44 
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The following table shows the mortality in the metropolitan and 
country districts during ten years ; the tigures for previous years will be 
found in earlier editions of this book. In the first part of the table will 
be found the actual number of deaths, and in the second the proportion 
of deaths of children under 5 years and of persons over that age, as 
compared with the population :— 






































Children under 5 yearn, Persons over 5 years. 

Year. 

Metropolis. | Country. | N.8.W. | Metropolis. | Country. | N.S.W. 

Nomper or Deatus. 
1891 2,821 3,689 6,510 3,599 6,177 9,776 
1892 2,446 3,381 5,827 3,066 5,517 8,583 
1893 3,157 3,915 7,072 3,327 5,623 8,950 
1894 2,448 3,465 5,913 3,440 5,817 9,257 
1895 2,238 3,310 5,548 3,247 6,119 9,366 
1896 2,234 3,691 5,925 3,355 6,559 9,914 
1897 1,977 2,963 4,940 3,243 6,081 9,324 
1898 2,698 | 3,590 6,288 3,665 6,708 10,373 
1899 1,880 3,882 5,762 3,631 6,508 10,139 
1900 1,659 |, 3,216 4,875 3,843 6,400 10,243 
= | i 
Rate Per 1,000 or Mzay Porvunation. 
1891 51°65 32-62 38°82 10°93 9°57 H 10°03 
1892 44:12 28-76 33°69 917 8-22 854 
1893 56°45 32:32 39°94 9°87 813) 870 
1894 43°44 28°53 33°26 10°13 B15 | 879 
1895 i 39-26 28:15 31-78 | 9-45 8-28 8°65 
1896 i 38°39 3252 3451: 96h 8-66 i 8:96 
1897 | 3491 28-28 29:17 9-07 787 | 825 
1888 49:16 32°38 37-04 9-98 8°50 8-97 
sso | 34-73 | 3545 | 35-21 9°59 8-10 8:58 
1900 32-05 29°59 | 3037 8°85 8°43 8:58 
| ' 
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to towns, the death-rate of children might naturally be expected to be, 
so far as this state is concerned, higher in the country than in the city. 
That such is not the case is evident from the foregoing table. But 
compared with the rates of infant mortality in the other states, those 
of New South Wales, if the division into urban and rural population 
in each state be taken into consideration, seem fairly satisfactory, as 
will be seen on reference to the following table, which gives the mean 
annual rates calculated for the period of ten years ended 1900 :— 





Deaths of children 
State. under 1 year per 













New South Wales . 1122 
Victoria 1150 
Queensland 103-1 
South Austra 105°3 
Weatern Austral 79 
Tasmania 955 

Commonweal 1s 
New Zealand .... 837 

Arstralasia ...ccseccusssseessernseeseeeeeee 1073 





Compared with the rates obtaining in most European countries, 
those for the Australasian provinces appear very favourable, as the 
subjoined table shows :— 








England and Wales 
Scotland 
Ireland 
France 
Switzer! 
Italy 

Prussia 








The general salubrity of the state may be taken as well established, 
and if the deaths in Sydney and suburbs, especially amongst young 
children, were not relatively more numerous than those in the rest of 
the state, New South Wales would have no need to fear comparison 
with any country. 
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This list is fairly representative, and largely as the rate for Sydney 
s swollen by the deaths of children of tender years, whose lives are often 
eedlessly sacrificed, the comparison is satisfactory, 

The following table shows the numbers of deaths at all ages during 
he year 1900 :— 


















Age Groups. Males, Females, Total. 

Under 3 months 1,096 881 1,976 
3 months and under 500 410 910 
6 » 2 499 451 | 950 
1 year .. 325 303 628 
2 years 89 96 185 
3» 72 64 136 
4 gs 48 2 90 
4 years and under 1 186 M47 333 
10" on 160 126 286 
3 a 240 158 398 
20 years 61 42 103 
21 years and under 261 197 458 
a a 299 252 551 
0 » 295 285 580 
3 on ” 371 279 650 
aD rec % 460 29 709 
6 » ” 465 215 | 680 
50, » 304 214 378 

55 on ” 475 245 7 
Oy ” 575 289 864 
Lr ” 620 306 926 
70» ” 535 272 807 
on iy 392 258 | 650 
9 on ” 341 207 | 568 
8 os ” 143 02 245 
Boy ” 40 33 32 
% a MW 18 32 
100 years and upward: 9 5 4 
Not stated (adults) .. 8 1 9 
Total... 8,951 6,167 | 15,118 

















‘The number of persons of the age of 70 years and upwards who died- 

aring the year was 2,398, and of these 1,483 were males and 915 females. 

here were 1,457 between the ages of 70 and 80 years ; 813 between 

) and 90 years; 114 between 90 and 100 years ; and 14 centenarians. 
38 
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Below will -be found a comparison of the deaths due to each class of 
disease during the eight years ended 1900 :— 












































































| 1803, 1804, 1398, 
Canses of Death. | & re Py 
F| H gs i ee a| = |&s 
| 8 | 5 |ES z/| 8 |e: 
2l2(& élé A é [fF 
Specitio febrile, of | | 
zymotic disenses,| 2,801 | 18°05 | 2-40 | 2,622| 17-25 | 2414) 2,228 | 140d | 2-78 | 9,980 | 14-48 | 1-80 
Parasitic diecases ‘87 | O54) OWT) 74 ue mi 0-08} 60) O-d6 | 0-06] "7a! 0-46 | 0-06 
Dietetic a2| 011) 166 ois) 199) Ia) Old) 212) 1-34] O17 
Constitutional dis: 
Cree 2,13 478) 2,185 | 14-08 | 74) 2,180 | 1aee2 | 2-74 | 9.940 | 1410] 1-76 
‘Developmental dis- 
ieee 121|1.419| 935) 1161480] oe] r18]1,492| 942] 147 
‘Local diseases ‘BBO | GBH |45-10 | 5°68) 6,506 \46R4 | Gh | 7,323 40-4 | 576 
Niolence =...) 4 | 1,004 | 7°20! O80) 1,198 | 756) O90 ll 863 | 107 
ined a 
causes... Ora2) ero) 540, ows] TR) 442) OO) ses) Sez) OWT 
Total ......., 16,022 | 100-00) 13°32 havo 109-00) 12°97] 14,014) 10000) 11°92 | 15,899, 100-00) 1246 
| 
Causes of Death. | 
Specific febrile, or 
Peyote dlcasce, 1,002 | 11-36 2°10] 2,278 
66 | O40 ove! " 84) 058 
155) 100 Ly 195) 1-23 
2.901 | 16:50 1-85] 9,462 | 1548 
1,487 1043 | 1/20|.1,084 | 10°46 
O78 4738 5-00) Ta29 | 40-72 
1106) 817 O85] 1,119) 708 
Mi-defined and ‘not 
specified causes. . Pe su wo} 67) aan 














‘Total .. 14,204! 








12°70)15,001 hve 192 }15,1 118 100-00 nie 











Deatus From Cancer. 


The diseases which deserve special mention, although they are not 
exactly the three which claim most victims in the course of the year, 
are cancer, phthisis, and heart disease. During the year 1900 there 
were 765 fatal cases of cancer, as compared with 761 in the preceding 
year, and 714 in 1898. 

For a number of years deaths from cancer have been more numerous 
among males than among females ; thus in 1894, there were 308 male and 
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208 female deaths ; in 1895, 311 male and 245 female deaths ; in 1896 
327 male and 294 female deaths; in 1897, 365 male and 321 female 
deaths ; in 1898, 398 male and 316 female deaths ; in 1899, 410 male 
and 351 female deaths ; and in 1900, 409 male and 356 female deaths. 
The ages of the 765 persons who died in 1900 ranged from 2 to 92 years. 
Of the total number, 229 were born in Australasia ; while of the 
remainder, more than two-thirds had been resident in the various states 
or in New Zealand for 20 years or more. 

It would seem that cases of cancer are increasing in New South 
Wales much faster than might be expected from the actual increase in 
population. All fatal cases have been recorded since 1856, and during 
the interval the proportion per thousand of the population has more than 
trebled. For the five years, 1856-60, the proportion was 0-14 per 
thousand, while in 1896-1900 it was 0°54 per thousand. Possibly the 
more skilful diagnosis of late years, especially of internal cancer, may 
account for part of the increase ; but when every allowance has been 
made on this score, it will be found that the spread of the discase is a 
dread reality, demanding very serious attention. The following table 
shows the deaths since 1856, with the proportion per thousand of popu- 
lation :— 








Per 1,000 Per 1,000 Per 1,000 
Year Deaths. of Year. | Deaths,| of Year. | Deaths. of 

Population. Population. Population. 

f 

1856 32) O14 | 1871 | 127] 0-25 1886 | 333 | 0-34 
1857 38] 0-13 1872 | 149] 0-28 1887 | 354| 0-3 
1858 37| O11 | 1873 | 159) 029 1888 | 404; 0:39 
1859 | 48] O-14 |! 1874 | 156] 0-28 1889 | 393| 0-37 
1860 | 60] ors | 1875 | 1st} ost 1890 | 392; 0-35 


1861 | 68} O19 1876 | 166] 0-27 1891 | 516! 0-45 
1862 | 73] 0-20 1877 | 167| 0-27 | 1892 | 510| 043 
1863 | 76] 0-20 | 1878 | 191] 0-29 1893 | 489| 0-40 
izes | 83] 0-22 1879 | 171] 0-25 1804 | 516; 0-42 
isss | 98! 0-22 1880 | 239] 0:33 1895 | 556] 0-44 
1866 | 105] 0-25 1881 | 216] 0-28 1896 | 621 | 0-48 
1867 | 112] 026 | 1882 | 215] 0-27 1897 | 686 | 0°52 
1368 | 118} 0-26 || 1883 | 215| 0-26 1898 | 714| 0-53 
1869 119 0-25 1884 233 0-26 1899 761 057 
1s70 | 113! 0-23 | 1885 | 267] 029 |: 1900 | 765: 0-56 
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Deatus From Paruisis, 

A notable decrease in the number of deaths from phthisis and other 
forms of tuberculosis has taken place since the passing of the Dairies 
Supervision Act of 1886, the Diseased Animals and Meat Act of 1892, 
and the Public Health Act of 1896. Under these Acts, the Board of 
Health is empowered to supervise dairies and the production of milk, 
cream, butter, and cheese, and to prevent the sale of tuberculous meat. 
In the following table the deaths from phthisis and other forms of 
tuberculosis are shown for a period of ten years, together with their 








Per 100,000 
Year. of 
Population. 
1801 TOI 
1892 | 96 
1893 | 96 
1894 ! 93 
1895 | 89 
1896 85 
1897 | 
1898 ; 88 
1899 105 
1900 H 98 





The 1,077 deaths from phthisis which occurred during 1900 included 
667 males and 410 females, whose ages are shown in the following 
table :— 














‘Age Groups, [Deaths] Age Groupe. | Deaths.| Age Groups, —_| Deaths. 
1 
20 || 20 107 | 60 and under 65 yeass| 39 
6 || 35 155 [65 70 | SL 
1 |) 30 uz 75 
2 35 128 
7 40 146 
10 45 98 
6 50 Be 
48 55 








The Australian climate is certainly favourable to persons suffering 
from pulmonary diseases, and a considerable number of persons suffer- 
ing from phthisis visit Australia in search of relief. Many of these 
are in the last stages of the disease, and succumb after a short residence 
in the state. It may be said that during those years for which 
information is available, about 64 per cent. of the fatal cases of 
consumption were those of persons whose residence in Australia had not 
exceeded five years. The figures for the year 1900 show that out of the 
1,077 persons who died from phthisis, 621 were natives of Australasia, 
and of the remainder 37 had been residents less than 5 years, 170 from 
5 to 20 years, 217 for more than 20 years, while the length of residence 
of 32 persons was unknown. 
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Deatns rzom Heart Disease. 


Deaths from heart disease during the year 1900 numbered 1,262, 
viz.:—758 males and 504 females. Their ages are shown below :— 














| | j 
AgeGroupe —|Deaths. Age Groups. Deaths. Age Groups. | eta 
| | i i 
| | | 
17 || 80nd under 35 40 || s00nd under 85 years, 68 
a ]5, 0 o/s, » 0, | 2 
4 [40 ,, 5 45 75 || 90 years. 2 
3B 145 wy 50 we ile ,, 1 
- | 50 on 5 uz | 3 4, 1 
u|s, » @ 120 |h100 ,, 2 
0, » Wy | 81, » 176 — 
By » My | 116, 4 70 190 Total ane 
Dn » Bw - Wy » 185 i 
By ww Wy -- 27%, » OO a jj ' 























Only 420 persons out of the 1,262 shown above were natives of 
Australia. Of the remainder, 646, or 51 per cent. of the total, had 
been resident in Australia for more than 20 years. 


Diseases or Negvous Syerxm. 


Diseases of the nervous system were responsible for 1,535 deaths in 
1900, equal to a rate of 11:33 per 10,000 living. The number of 
deaths and the death rates are given below for periods of five years :— 











Period, Number of Deaths. | Rate per 10,000 living. 
1871-75 5,881 | 21:56 
1876-80 6,844 20°67 
1881-85 8,522 20°28 
1886-80 8,432 16°28 
1891-95 8,256 13°73 
1896-1900 7,938 12:10 





As the table shows, the death rate steadily declined during the 
period under review, and the figures form a striking commentary on 
the assertion that higher civilisation results in an increased mortality 
rate from diseases of the nerves and brain. 


Accivents. 


Accidental deaths are very numerous, especially in the country. The 
number registered during 1900 was 992, 273 of which occurred in 
the metropolis and 719 in the country districts, The number of fatal 
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accidents in the state during each of the years 1893 to 1900 inclusive 
was as follows :— 

1803, 1804. 1805, 1806. «1807. 1808. 1800, 1000. 
Sydney and suburbs... 212 226 206 234 226 227 285 273 
Country 659 «638 685s 709681 47719 









‘otal 871 864 «901 _-1,135 «9350S: BB2SCONZ 


The remarkable increase in the number of accidents in 1896 was due 
to the abnormally large number of cases of sunstroke and heat apoplexy 
which occurred at the beginning of that year. 

The number of fatal accidents and the death rates per 10,000 living 
are given below for five year periods since 1870 :— 








Period. Number of Deaths, | Pesthrite per 10,000 
1871-75 2,982 10°93 
1876-80 3,569 10°78 
‘1881-85 4,174 9-91 
1886-80 4542 8°77 
1891-95 4,520 751 
1896-1900 4,852 7:39 





Although the death-rate from accidents is still high, it will be seen 
that in proportion to population there has been a steady decline since 
1870. The average annual number of accidental deaths during the 10 
years ending 1900 was 937, of which 391 were set down to fractures, 
137 to burns, and 1£2 to drowning. 


SvicipEs. 


The number of suicides registered in. New South Wales during each 
of the last ten years, classified according to the various modes adopted 
for the taking of life, was as follows :— 


















































st i | - | Other 
Shooting. |, 84°] Polson. | Prow™| Hans | Qeues | All cases. 
Year. ; mee 
1891 | 36 1| i4 2 4) 2),..] 100) 19 119 
18a2 | 37 w|i 1| 6| 2] 108) 19 | 127 
1893 | 42 | 18 | 2 6| 3) 1) 128) 25 153 
1894 | 29 2\15| 3 6| 5)...| Wl) 40 11 
1995 }:87 | 1 | 24| 2 2 4| 7) 2] 185) 28 | 163 
1996 [39 | 2/18 | 2 JO |30/11| 26 3] Z|...) 155) 27 | 182 
1997 | 84| 1/96} 1 13 |40/17| 20 4| 7| 2) 140] 38 | 187 
1898 | 36]... | 16) 4 18 |33|12| 16) 1) 5} 1} 129) 165 
1899 | 40 1| 16 1 30 17 |43| 9| 21| 3) 12] 2 195, 
1900 | 38 | 3) 20) ... 23) 14/47 12/16 1) 1) 3 145 
Total (368 | 10 [i8& | 16 Faas jae fs 32) 56 |13 | 1,200:205 1,587 
i | 1 
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Suicide by hanging formerly claimed the largest number of male 
victims ; but for the ten years ended 1900 there were 368 suicides of 
males by shooting, as against 198 by hanging. Death by poisoning was 
most favoured by women, there having been 122 cases during the decade, 
while 100 females put an end to themselves by drowning. 

The following table shows the number of suicides, and the proportion 
to total deaths, for the last ten years :— 




















+ | Suicides by males. | Suicides by females, Total Suicides. 
Year. 
Per thousand Per thousand 
No, | of total desths | No. | of total deaths | No, | Per, thousand 
of malos. of females. 

1891 | 100 10°46 19 2°82 119 731 
1892 | 108 12-64 19 3 127 881 
1893 | 128 13°78 2 3-71 153 9°55 
1894 | 111 12-74 40 6-20 151 | 995 
1895 | 135 15°48 28 449 163 1093 
1896 | 155 16°75 27 4:10 182 11°49 
1897 | 149 17-92 38 6°38 187 13-11 
1898 | 129 13°39 36 512 165 990 
1899 | 162 17°74 33 4:87 195 | 1226 
1900 | 115 12°85 30 486 145 | 959 





The following table shows the deaths by suicide in age-groupe for 
periods of ten years since 1871, and also the total for the thirty years 
1871-1900 :— 





























Ten h 
Tete’ | “sede” | Teuttooo! | “hsrvaboa”™ 
Age Groups, o25Y. 
M. F. &™. F. M F. Mw F. 
| | 
10 years and under 15 1 2] 1 6| 4 9} 5 
by » 20 4 4; 13] 20] 17] 37] 34! 61 
20 | 1» 12 12! 49) 19] 79] 51| Mo’ @ 
5 1» 30 2% 8, 90| 19] 96] 2] 212 5% 
30 4, 35 47: 11; 93| 20! 135] 34] 275; 65 
35 » 40 62 10: 83] 14) leo] 42] 314: 66 
40, 3 45 45, 13, 84| 19] 153] 16] 282: 48 
45, +» 50 57’ 8. 8sl{| 13; 133] 2] 271 4 
50 » 55 50: 7; 97] 16] 1299] 12] 276| 35 
55, + 60 300 4, 62) 8) 114] 11] 206; 3 
@ ,, 1 65 40 8! 48) 6| 97] 20] 185° 3% 
8 1» 70 27 2! 38 4; 7 4| 137, 10 
70 ,, and upwards 0 1) 4 6 92) 13] 153: 29 
Allages ... .... 421 88) 781 | 165 | 1,292] 295 |2,404| 548 
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The next table shows the mean annual rate of suicide per 10,000 
living in the various age-groups for the thirty vears 1871 to 1900 :— 











Death-rate per 10,000 living. 
Age Groupe. haoarretaan 

Males, Females. 
10 and under 15 years 0-06 0-04 
ib , 2, 0-27 0-49 
0 , By 1-02 0-85 
5 », 04 1-60 0°53 
30, «= 85, 2:37 0-77 
3B | 640, 3-26 0-99 
0 ; 84 4 3°51 0-92 
4, | (BO, 4:18 0-88 
5 | OBC, 5-13 1-05 
5, 80 ,, 5-40 0-88 
o , 65, 6-16 1-76 
6 70 4, 7°88 0-94 
70 years and upwards 6-66 1-35 








These figures show that suicide is steadily increasing both amongst 
males and females, and that for males the disposition to self-destruction 
increases with each year of life up to age 70, when there is a slight 
falling-off. At no period of life, except during the five years 15 to 20, 
are females more prone to suicide than males, nor does age develop the 
tendency amongst them to the same extent. Classified according to the 
quarterly divisions of the year, it would appear that the highest pro- 
portion of suicides occurs in the fourth, and the lowest in the second 
quarter for both males and females. For the decade ended 1900 the 
proportion of male suicides during the four quarters of the year was as 
follows :— 


First quarter ... 23°68 per cent. 
Second quarter 214, 
Third quarter wy 





Fourth quarter 3011 ,, 


Female suicides classified by quarters for the same period were as 
follow :— 







Firet quarter . 20°00 per cent, 
Second quarter .. . 1932, 
Third quarter sr 
Fourth quarter . . 3392, 





The mean rate of the whole of Australasia for the ten years ended 
1900 was 11-7, which is slightly lower than in New South Wales. In 
respect to suicide, however, all the states compare somewhat unfavourably 
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with Great Britain. The following figures show the rate of deaths from 
suicide in the Australasian provinces :— 





Per 100,000 of mean 
population. 








New Zealand 


Commonwealth 


| bt 














In comparison with those of the majority of European countries, the 


Australasian rates show to better advantage 


than with those of the 


United Kingdom, as will appear from the subjoined table, which gives 
the average rates over a number of years :— 






























Per 100,000 | Per 1 
Country, | Inhabitants, | Senate: | Inhabitanee 
1 
England and Wales | 8 1 6 
Scotland .. 6 1 9a 
Ireland . | 3 i 3 
Germany ai 6 
Prussia 20 13 
Bavaria 13 6 
Saxony 32 5 
Austria 16 Spain 2 
Hungary tt Finland 4 
France \. 23 | 





Inpgx oF Mortatiry. 


It is well-known that the ages of the population considerably affect 
the death-rate of a country; and in order to have a comparison of the 
mortality of the principal countries. of the world on a uniform age 
basis, the International Statistical Institute, in ite 1895 session, held at 
Berne, decided to recommend the adoption of the population of Sweden, 
in five age-groups, as ascertained at the census of 1890, as the standard 
population by which the index of mortality should be caleulated. 
Applying the coefficient of mortality in each age-group in New South 
Wales to the age-constitution of the standard population, the index of 
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general use. Many of the cases of sickness might have existed for some 
time before the patient applied for relief, and, what is of still greater 
importance, as a rule only those whose condition is deemed critical are 
conveyed to a hospital, whilst what is required to make the statistics of 
any public utility is that we should obtain the average duration of 
“sickness,” that is, of inability to work at the usual trade or business at 
each period of life. 

Up to the present time no statistics relating to the average duration 
of fatal sickness have been compiled, although in most cases valuable 
information might be obtained from the registration of deaths. The 
returns furnished under the Friendly Societies Act contain important 
material bearing upon general sickness, and the experience of the 
Manchester Unity, Independent Order of Oddfellows, the largest 
friendly society operating in New South Wales is especially valuable. 
From the returns of this society for the last five years has been 
prepared the following table, in which a comparison is made between 
the experience of the Order in England and in New South Wales with 
regard to the average sickness per annum to each person, and the 
rate of mortality at various age groups :— 




















England. : ‘New South Wales. 
Age. ‘Weeks of ‘Annual | Weeks of 
Sickness per | sicrtatty per Sickness per | yrortalty pee 
per anpum, 100 Members. per annum. 100 Members 
j 
16-20 0516 os =| ois 0-199 
21-25 0°776 0-658 =| 0590 0-395 
0816 0-770 = j 0-685 0-392 
31-35 0-966 0-845 | 0-804 0-481 
1-085 1040 0-043 0572 
41-45 1-321 1269 0 | 1-289 0-874 
48-50 1-747 1512 | 1-759 1-147 
51-55 2:336 2-002 2°854 1-622 
56-60 3°324 2-659 4°147 2965 
61-65 5"168 4-005 5819 3368 
66-70 ; 5:585 10-960 6-215 
71-75 | 18-699 8-760 15°571 12-500 
76-80 19°604 14198 33-208 20°833 





From the above it will be seen that for earlier age periods both 
sickness and mortality rates are more favourable in New South Wales, 
but before the fiftieth year is reached the sickness experienced is against 
that state, while at about age 68 the mortality rate becomes higher 
than in England ; but the data for New South Wales in regard to 
sickness are not yet sufficient to enable any confident deduction to 
be drawn from the tabulated results, 
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VACCINATION. 

Vaccination is not compulsory in New South Wales, and is resorted 
to chiefly in times of scare, when an epidemic of small-pox is thought 
to be imminent. It is easy to discover from the returns of the Govern- 
ment vaccinators the years when the community was threatened by the 
disease, as at such times the number of persons submitting themselves to 
vaccination largely increased. The number returned does not include 
those treated by private medical officers, by whom a large numberof persons 
are vaccinated. The following figures show the number of persons 
vaccinated by Government Medical Officers since the year 1881 :-— 









































Sydney Sydney 
Year, ‘and | Country. | Total. ‘Your. ‘and~ | Country. | Total. 

Suburbs, Suburbs, 

\ 

1881 8,738 | 52,501 61,239 | 1891 531 | 1,036 1,567 
1882 380 | 1,869 | 2,249 | 1892 | 1,326 | 2688 | 4,014 
1883 296 600 896 1893 838 1,709 2,547 
1884 630 6,569 7,199 1894 15 |. 1,942 1,957 
1885 346 | 1,884 | 2,230 1895 72 | 2,360 | 2,432 
1886 452 1,311 1,763 || 1896 78 pe 945 
1887 1,031 | 2,199 3,230 | 1897 6 245 
1888 1, 091 1,095 2,186 1898 43 592 
1889 3 | 1,676 2,404 | 1899 38 1, tie 1,197 
1890 58 | 1,239 | 2,197 1900 | 25 911 





The number and ages of persons vaccinated by the Government 
Medical Officers during 1900 will be found below :— 



































A | Under Tprsia tas From 5 t0| 10 years 
District. | Lyear. | Syears. | 10 years apes, Total. 
Sydney and suburbs... 7 5 «| 7 2 
Country districts ...... 18 o4 430 | 34 886. 
25 | 99 | 436 | 351 | ul 
Insanity. 


The number of insane persons under treatment in hospitals in New 
South Wales is steadily, if slowly, increasing; but this increase in 
insanity is only the experience of the United Kingdom and other 
countries, as well as of most of the Australasian States. The hospitals 
for insane, under the immediate control of the Government of New 
South Wales, are seven in number—-six for ordinary insane, and one, at 
Parramatta, for criminals. Besides these there are two licensed houses, 
each for a single patient, at Picton; one at Ryde for ten patients ; 
and another at Cook’s River, near Sydney, containing 37 inmates. 

The number of insane persons under treatment on the 31st December, 
1900, under official cognisance, was 4,376, These figures are 178 in 


3r 
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excess of the number on the register at the end of 1899, and 312 higher 
than at the end of 1898. From the table given below, showing the 
distribution of the patients, it will be seen that, in addition to the 
4,376 inmates of the New South Wales asylums, twenty were located in 
hospitals in South Australia. This was in terms of an arrangement 
which has been made with the Government of that state, whereby 
patients from the Broken Hill district are sent to South Australia :— 
























‘Number on Register. 
Name of Hospital. 

Males. Females. Total 

Government Hospitale— 
Callan Park. 467 415 882 
Gladesville 366 903 
702 390 1,092 

48 8 
206 156 362 
362 173 535 
304 196 500 
Licensed Houses— 

Cook’s River 20 37 
Picton (two) 1 1 
de... 10 10 
South Austral 6 20 
2,655 1,741 4,396 











The proportion of insane to the whole population, as already pointed 
out, is now slowly increasing, although it was practically a constant 
quantity until 1890. This will be seen from the accompanying table 
giving the number of persons in hospitals for insane at the close of each 
year from 1879 to 1900 inclusive. The increase during the last few 
years is noteworthy, especially in face of the stoppage of the influx 
of insane patients into the State from other places :— 








KE rtion of Proportion of 
end of year, | No- of Insane. Insane Per 1,000 ind a No. of Insane. jtegane per Le 
; i 
T 
1881 2,218 290 || 1902 
1882 2,307 239 06} = 1893 
1883 2,403 287 | (1804 
1884 2,524 2:86 1895 
1885 2, 235 | 1896 
1886 2,717 280 || = 1897 
1887 2,821 281 1898 
1888 2,898 2:30 1899 
1889 2,974 279 || =~ :1900 
1890 3,102 282 | 
1891 3,134 274 | 
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The ages of the 5,236 insane patients under care during 1900 were as 
appended. Nearly one half of the whole number—47°73 per cent,—were 
between the ages of 30 and 50 years. 

















., Percent of 
Ages of Insane, | No.of Pationta, me oe 
Under 5 years. 5 0-10 
5 and under 1 31 0-59 
rs 6 62 1:18 
1b, 20 145 277 
2 4, 30 7 13-90 
30, «= 40 1,257 w01 
4 (50 1,242 23-72 
50, «=O 928 17-72 
60 fe 70 4, 615 11°75 
7 36, 90 4, 201 3°84 

80 ” 9 4. 20 0:38 + 
90 years and upwards 2 0-04 
Total . 5,236 100:00 











Juvenile lunatics are as a rule sent to the Hospital for the Insane 
at Newcastle—an asylum which is set apart for imbecile and idiotic 
patients ; so that of the 98 mentioned in the foregoing table as being 
under 15 years of age, the majority were in that institution. 

The major portion of the persons under restraint in 1900 were single. 
Amongst the married and widowed, females largely predominated. 























Conditions as to Marriage. | Males. , Females. , Total. 
Single . 2,217 926 | 3,143 
Married . 663 869 1,532 
Widowed 141 | 244 385 
Unascertained 150 | 6 176 

Total .... 3,271 | 2,065 5,236 











It is popularly supposed that the principal cause of insanity is intem- 
perance. The experience of this state, however, does not bear out this 
opinion. The amount of insanity directly due to drink, though certainly 
large, is not so considerable as that due to other causes. As far as the 
records of the hospitals show, the proportion of persons admitted suffer- 
ing from insanity traceable to intemperance was not more than 8-54 per 
cent. of the total admissions for the ten years ending with 1900. 

Persons suffering from mania induced by excess of drink recover com- 
paratively quickly, and at any one time their number in the hospitals 
for the insane is scarcely more than 5-5 per cent. The most potent cause 
appears to be hereditary influence. How far this is productive of insanity 
cannot, however, be exactly determined ; for although the Inspector- 
General of the Insane has ascertained that hereditary influence and 
congenital defect can be credited with only 12°61 per cent. of the total 
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During the year 1900 the deaths of persons afflicted with lunacy 
numbered 276, viz. 197 males and 79 females. The following are the 
causes of death, and the number who died from each disease :— 





Cause of Death. Males. | Females. | Total. 





Cerebral Disease :— 
Apoplexy and paralysis . 
Epilepsy and convulsions . 
General paralysis. 
Maniacal and melancholic exhaustion and decay) 7 








Be 
Ss 
saae 
~ 
& 





Inflammation and other diseases of the brain, 
softening, tumour, &c. : 


8 
o 
& 





Thoracic Disease :— 
15 10 
16 13 


Inflammation of lungs, pleura, and bronchi 
Pulmonary consumption. 
Disease of heart and blood-vessels 









BBR 


Abdominal Disease :— 


Inflammation and ulceration of stomach, intes- 
tines, and peritoneum. 


Dysentery and diarrhos. 
Albuminuria ....... 
Disease of bladder and prostate .. 
Disease of the liver .... 











Typhoid fever 
General debility and old age. 
Fistula ..... 
Malignant disease 
Gangrene 
Cancer .. 
Raynaud’s Disease 























Cancrum oris .... 
Marasmus 
Accident 
Suicide 





weer en anwran Se wnrana 











3 
3 
8 
a 











‘The average weekly cost of maintaining insane patients in the hospitals 
during the year 1900 was about 10s 94d. per head, of which the 
State paid 9s. 2d., the balance being made up by contributions from the 
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resident in the hospitals for the insane has increased by 39-62 per cent., 
while during the same period the increase in expenditure has only 
equalled 21-31 per cent. 

Criminal lunatics are confined at Parramatta. At the end of 1900 
the number in confinement was 54, of whom 46 were males and 8 females, 
as compared with 51 twelve months before. The offences for which the 
criminal insane are detained are amongst the blackest in the calendar, 
as will be seen from the following table, which. refers to the number in 
the institution on the 31st December, 1900 :— 





Number of Insane. 

















Crimes committed by the Insane tp a 

Males. Females. Total. 

Murder .... 18 4 2 
Attempt to murder . 1 2 3 
Indecent assault . 2 2 
‘Unnatural offence 2 2 
Cutting and wounding, shooting with intent, etc. 13 4 
Sheep and horse stealing..... 1 1 
Burglary, breaking and entering . 3 3 
Arson and malicious burning. 2 3 
Vagrancy .... a 1 1 
Obtaining money under false pretences . 1 1 
Placing obstraction on railway line. 1 1 
Assault and robbery 1 1 
46 8 54 











Detention in the hospitals for the insane is usually terminated by 
the discharge of the patient on recovery, or for probation when relief 
has been afforded, to which, of course, must be added removal by death. 
Omitting the few cases where patients absconded, the following figures 
give the departures during the last ten years :— 




















Dischs L. 
- = ik eee - Died. 

Year. Recovered. Relieved. 

Males. | Females. Males, | Females. Males. | Females. 
1891 168 129 on 17 167 66 
1892 154 17) | 7 14 122 69 
1893 156 130 | al 21 172 74 
1894 162 134 27 27 130 69 
1895 175 «| ~(133 32 20 151 | 72 
1896 185 | (147 26 19 165 66 
1897 149 138 17 23 Wee | 72 
1898 174 | 148 14 25 159 87 
1899 207 135 31 35 189 60 
1900 165 | (169 37 29 197 9 
Total .... 1,695 j 1,370 233 230 1,629 | 74 

H 
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During the period included in the above table 6,246 male and 4,050 
female patients were under treatment ; therefore the proportion per cent. 
of the total number belonging to each class was— 







Recovered 
Relieved 


The returns for the same period show the following results :— 

Males. Females. 
193 160 
52 46 


whence it appears that of the patients discharged as recovered or 
relieved, some 26°8 per cent. of males and 28°8 per cent. of females are 
re-admitted. Deducting, therefore, from the number of discharges the 
probable cases of relapse, it will be found that on an average the annual 
number of permanent recoveries, temporary recoveries, and deaths will 
be represented in the following proportions :— 


Average annual discharges .. 
Average annual re-admissions 








Males, Females 
. 397 493 
145 199 
. 458 38 


Hence it may be said that out of every thousand males who become | 
inmates of asylums for the insane, 397 will be released from their 
suffering by recovery, and 603 only by death; and of females, the 
proportion will be 493 by recovery, and 507 by death. As the average 
age of the patients does not differ greatly in the case of both sexes, the 
comparison may be accepted as a fair one, especially as the average time 
of residence in the asylum is also about the same. 

The average period of residence can be determined indirectly froma 
comparison between the number of persons admitted and those resident 
on a given date, and it would appear that for the ten years which | 
closed with 1900, the average was 5-28 years for males and 5-14 yeas 
for females. 

As the average annual cost of each. patient is £23 15s. 4}d., every 
person who is admitted to the hospitals for the insane entails a los 
to the State of about £125. 


Permanent recoveries 
Temporary recoveries 
Deaths. 
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Breadwinners, 701 
Bridges, 467 
British Possessions, Trade with, 141 
Broken Hill Silver Mines, 381 
Building Societies, 896 
Building Stones, 420 
Burials, 1023 
Butter, Consumption of, 618, 768 
Prices of, 777, 785, 788 
in London, 619 
in Sydney, 621 
Production of, 617 


Cable Services, 518 
Canada, Trade with, 143 
Cancer, Deaths from, 1015 
Candle Factories, 727 
Capital, Importation of, 116, 862 
Cattle, 594 
Breeds of, 596 
Import and Export, 121 
Imports of Pure Bred, 597 
Loases from Seasons, 505 
Number of, 573 
Prices of, 631 
Runs, 601 
Census Population, 936 
ylon, Trade with, 143 
haff, Prices of, 785, 788 
Charity, State Expenditure on, 525, 537 
Cheese, Consumption of, 623, 768 
Manufacture in Districts, 622 
Prices of, 621, 777, 785, 788 
Production of, 721 
Childbirth, Deaths in, 996 
Risk attending, 997 
China, Trade with, 51 
Chinese, Influx of, ‘53 
Population, 953 
Chromium, 393 
Citrus Fruita, 334 
Clarence River, The, 5 
Climate, 15 
Various Stations, 19 
Coal, Analysis of, 412 
Deposits of, 401 
Discovery of, 401 
Export of, 410 
Miners, Accident Relief Fund, 408 
Mines, Accidents in, 406, 408 
Number and Employment in, 402 
Price-levels of, 791 
Production of 403, 409 
Coal-mining Northern District, 403 
Southern District, 404 
Western District, 405 
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Coffee, 351 
Consumption of, 768 
Prices of, 

Coke, Manufacture of, 413 
Specific Gravity of, 414 

Commerce, 101 _ 





Classi 
in Speci 
New residential, 440 


Survey Feea, 441 
‘Transfers of, 464 
Constitution and Government, 48 
Co-operative Societies, 748 
Copper Deposits of, 390 
Exports. of, 121 
Production of, 391 
Copyright, 262 
Registrations of, 264 
Cork, 354 
Cost of Living, 760, 775 
Cotton, 353 
Council, Executive, 55 
Legislative, 58 
Courts, District, 258 
Licensing, 259 
Magistrates, 208 
Small Debts Cases, 259 
Superior, 226 
Supreme, 252 
Crime, Decrease in, 238, 247 
in Australia, 250 
Offences summarily dealt with, 21: 
Criminal Statistics, Compilation of, 2 
Crops, Area under, 282 
Area and Production, 290 
Failure of, 346 
Liens on, 927 
Crustacea, 40 
Cultivation, 280 
at Trial Stations, 359 
Curreney, 864. 
Coin in Private Hands, 870 
Custos Revenue, 159, 163 
at Ports and Stations, 164 





. Dairy-farming, 614 


Dairying, Value of Production from, 

Dains and Tanks, Value of, 602 

Darling River, 13 

Drunkenness, 221, 224 

Death Rate m each State, 999, 1000 
in European Countries, 1000 

outh Wales, 1001 

Chief Cities, 1008 
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Deaths, 999 
according to Birthplaces, 1010 
at all Ages, 1009 
at various Ages, 1004, 1005 
by Suicide, 1019 . 
Causes, 1011, 1014 
from Accidents, 1018 
from Cancer, 1015 
from Heart Disease, 1018 
from Nervous Diseases, 1018 
from Phthisis, 1017 
in Childbirth, 996 
Index of Mortality, 1022 
Infantile Mortality, 1006, 1007 
in Metropolis and Country, 1003 
in Seasons, } 
Male and Female, 1002 
of Insane Persons, 1027, 1031 
Debt, Public, 841 
Defence, 265 
Army Service Corpa, 271 
Expenditure on, 277 
Naval, 272 
Partially-paid Troops, 268 
Permanent Troops, 267 
Dependents, 701 
Deposits in Banks and Companies, 898 
Destitute Adults, 633 
Children, 528 
Diamond Drills, 423 
Diamonds, 417 
Diseases in Stock, 605 
District Courts, 258 
Divorces, 972 
Conjugal Condition of Parties, 975 
Country of Marriage, 974 
Fruitfulness of Unions, 975 
Grounds of Suits, 973 
in Principal Countries, 977 
Nationalities of Parties, 976 
Period of Marriage, 974 
Docks and Wharves, 93 
Domestic Produce, Exports, 103, 110 





Education, Expenditure on, 175, 177 
Higher, 181 
History of, 165 
Technical, 189 
Eggs, Prices of, 780, 785, 7 
Production and Consumption of, 355 
Elections, General, 65 
Electoral Laws, 59 
Employment and Production, 700 
Ensilage, 355 
Eesences and Oils, 343 
Estates, Average Value of, 856 
Number and Value, 864 
Eucalyptus Oil, 656 
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Excise, Revenue from, 809 
Executions, 244 

Executive, The, 54 
Experimental Farms, 360 

: Exports, 103, 109 

Gold, 874 

Wool, 117 

Price Levels of, 113, 793 


Failure of Crops, 346 
Fares and Freights, 97 
Fauna, 28 
Federal Mail Service, 512 
Federation, 66 
Fiji, Trade with, 142 
Fines, 214 
Fire Brigades, 907 
Fire Clays, 422 
Fire Insurance, 904 
Fires, 906 
Fish, Species of, 35 
Fisheries, 657 
Trawling, 658 
Flora, 42 
Floriculture, 341 
Flour, Prices of, 783, 787 
Mills, 715 
Food Consumption, Cost of, 765 
of Australasia, 768 
Food, Price Levels, 782 
Food Supply, 764 
Forestry, Hardwood Forests, 651 
Revenue from, 
Softwoods, 655 
State Nursery, 641 
Forestry and Fisheries, 637 
Forests, 45 
Fortifications, 276 
France, Trade with, 150 
Freights, 99 
Friendly Societies, 930 
Fruit Gardens, 337 
Furniture Trade, 725 
Furs, Trade in, 636 


| Gaols, Ages of Prisoners, 234, 243 
Convictions of Male Prisoners, 232 
Deaths in, 242 

Debtors, 239 

Employment in, 240 
Executions, 244 

Expenditure on, 246 

Female Prisoners, 233 
Heights of Prisoners, 243 
Punishments of Prisoners, 239 
Sentences of Prisonera, 231 

| Gas Works, 722 

Gem Stones, 417 





Muners, 5/0 
Mines, Accidents, 380 


Mining Machinery, Value of, 380 


Movements of, 873 
Nuggets, 371 
Production of, 373 
Production of Alluvial, 376 
from Quartz Reefs, 378 
of Australasia, 380 
Quartz mining districts, 377 
Goldfields, Alluvial, 376 
Government Employees, 729 
Expenses of, 821 
Governor, The, 48 
Gourd Crops, 326 
Grain, Consumption of, 768 
Production, 313 
Standard Weights, 316 
Granite, 420 
Grape Vines, Area under, 328 
Grapes, Table, 334 
Graphite, 422 
Grasses, 43 
‘Artificially Sown, 316 
Great Dividing Range, 3 


Ham, Production of, 625 
Harbour Trust, 75 
Harbours and Ports, 8 
Hawkesbury River, 7 
Hay, Oaten, 312 
Brices of, 785, 788 
Wheaten, 305 
Heart Disease, Deaths from, 1018 
Hides and Skins, Export of, 120 
High Schools, Denominational, 189 
Honey, Prices of, 786, 788 
Production of, 356 
Hops, Cultivation of, 346 
Horse-power in Manufactories, 730 
Horner. 573. 597 





immigration, you 

Imperial Fleet, 274 

Importation of Capital, 116 
02 


Price Level of, 798 
Incomes, 859 

Classification of, 860 

Sources of, 861 
Index of Mortality, 1022 
India, Trade with, 142 
Industrial Arbitration Act, 
I Schools, 190, 53] 








y, 1025 
Causes of, 1029, 1030 
Criminal, 1033 
Insane, Deaths of, 1027 
Treatment of, 536 
Insurance, 903 


ire, 

Instruction, Public, Cost a 
Religious, 166 

Internal Communication, 4 

Inter-State Trade, 128 

Tntoxicante, Consumption 


i 
Expenditure on, 73 
Investment Societies, 896 
Iron, Deposite of, 392 
Iron Manufactures, Import 
Iron, Quantity of Ore avai 
Smelting Works, 385 
Irrigation, 357 
Islands, 11 


Japan, Trade with, 151 


Kangaroo, The, 29 
Kaolin, 422 
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Land Act of 1895, 436 
of 1884 and 1889, 435 
Land Acts, Robertson’s, 434 
Land Administration, Cost of, 450 
Land, Alienation of, 401, 427, 431, 458 
by Special granta, 432 
hy Volunteer Orders, 453 
Progress of, 451 
Area available for settlement, 455 
Conditionally leased, 458 
Conditionally purchased, 458 
Leased, 455 
Sold prior to 1884, 463 
Under homestead selection, 458 
Occupation of pastoral, 433 
Land Revenue, 812 
Sales, Introduction of, 429 
Selection of, 462 
Legislation, Early History of, 425 
Effects of, 458 
Land Settlement, After Auction sales, 442 
Agricultural and Grazing Leases, 445 
Annual Leases, 448 
Artesian Well Leases, 447 
‘Auction Sales, 442 
Conditional Leases, 445 
Conditional Purchases, 460 
Transfers, 464 
Exchanges, 443 
Homestead Leases, 447 
Selections, 443, 460 
Improvement Leases, 446 
Purchases, 442 
Leases of Inferior Lands, 449 
Occupation Licenses, 447 
Pastoral Leases, 446 
Residential Leases, 450 
Scrub Leases, 449 
Settlement Leases, 445 
Snow-land Leases, 449 
Special Purchases, 442 
olunteer Land Orders, 442 
Lands, Church and School, 432 
Lard, Prices of, 786 
Law and Crime, 205 
Leather, Exports of, 120 
Legislative Assembly, 59 
Council, 58 
Lentil Crops, 326 
Letters, Charges on Postage, 514 
Transmission of, 509, 514 
Libraries, Public, 193 
Licensing Act, Breaches of, 223 
Courts, 259 
Liens on Crops, 927 
Life Assurance; 908 
Lighthouses, 95 
Limestone Flux, 421 
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Limits and Area, 1 

Limonite, 393 

Live Stock, Exports, 121 
Imports, 121 
of the Commonwealth, 601 
of the World, 604 

Loan Account, 832 
‘Appropriations, 629 

Loans, Character of Stock, 849 
Charges of Flotation, 844 
Dates of Maturity, $42 
Financial Agente, 844 
Issue of, 853 
Quotations for Stock, 847 
Redemptions and Sinking Funds, 845 

Local Government, 603 
‘Annual and Capital Value, 673 
Board and Trusts, 667 
Incorporated Area, 664 
Municipalities, 669 

Expenditure, 679 

Local Option, 697 

Lucerne, Prices of, 785 

Lunacy (See “ Insanity.”) 


Macquarie, Lake, 9 
Magistrates’ Courts, 208 

mall Debts Cases, 259 
Mail Routes, 510 


Maize, 308 
Import and Export of, 309 
Prices of, 777, 784, 787 
Mammals, 28 


Manganese, 397 
Manning River, 6 
Manufactories, 705 
Classification of, 708 
Hands employed, 707 
Horse-power, 731 
Value of Production, 732 
Marble, 420 
Market Gardens, 327 
Marriages, 959 
Ages of Brides and Bridegrooms, 965 
and Illiteracy, 962 
Duration of Life of Married Persons, 
967 


Fecundity of, 968 
Mark signatures, 167 
of Minors, 966 
Rate for Australasia, 961 
Rates for various Countries, 962 
Solemnisation of, 963 
Meat, Consumption of, 768 
Export of, 633 
Preserving Works, 632 
Prices of Frozen Mutton, 635 
Mercury, 399 
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Metal Works, 719 

Mica, 420 
Military Forces, 266 

Milk, Prices of, 785 
Production of, 616 

Mines and Minerals, 363 

Mines, Employment in, 369 
Production from, 370 
Value of Machinery, 369 

Mining Companies, 897 

Mining on Crown Landa, 365 
Private Lands, 367 

Ministries, 56 

Minor Grain Crops, 313 
Root Crops, 324 

Mint, Charges of, 869 
Expenditure of, 868 
Receipts, 870 
Transactions, 866 

Mollusca, 38 

Money Orders, 616, 899 

Money, Stocks of in various Countries, 


872 
Mortgages, 923 
Discharges of, 927 
of Real Estate, 924 
on Live Stock and Wool, 925 
on Ships, 927 
Summary of, 929 
Mountains, 2 
Municipalities, Assets, 683 
Capital value, 675 
Expenditure 679 
Gas and Electric Lighting Works, 687 
Liabilities, 682 
Population of, 949, 950 
Rates, 677 
Roads and Streets, 687 
Sewerage Works, 686 
Suburban and Country, 666 
Murray River, 11 
Murrumbidgee River, 12 
Museums, 197 
Mutton, Consumption of, 768 
Frozen, prices of, 635 








National Art Gallery, 196 
Naturalisation, 951 
Naval Defence Force, 272 
Navigation Department, 75 
Nervous Diseases, Deaths from, 1018 
New Caledonia, Trade with, 150 
Newcastle, Shipping, 87 
Newspapers, Postaze of, 509 
‘Transmission of, 514 
New Zealand, Trade with, 140 
Noxious Animals, 611 
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Oatmeal, Prices of, 780 
Oats, 310 

Prices of, 784, 787 
Occupations, 704 
Ocean Mail Services, 510 
Oils and Essences, 343 
Old-age Pensions, 822 
Omnibuses, 505 
Onions, Prices of, 784, 788 
Opal, 419 
Oranges, Ares under, 335 
Orchards, 337 
Overland Trade, 126 
Oyster-culture, 659 


Parcels Post, 509, 514 
Parks and Reserves, 698 
Parliament, 57 
Passenger Steamers, 91 
Pastoral Industry, 572 
Pastoral Lands, Occupation of, 433 
Pastoral Produce, Prices of, 789 
Pastoral Property, 601 
Pastures and Stock Act, 611 
Patents, 260 
Peas and Beans, Cultivation of, 326 
Pensions, Old-age, 822 
Phthisis, Deaths from, 1017 
Phylloxera, 333 
Physical Configuration, 2 
Pigments, 400 
Pigs, 624 ie 
‘Import and Export, 121 
Prives of, 786 js 
Platinum, 393 
Police, 205 
Cost of Administration, 246 
Pollard, Prices of, 783, 787 


| Population, 935 


‘Ages, 941 
‘Arrivals and Departures, 939 
Birthplaces, 942 
Census of each State, 935 
Centralieation of, 944 
Chinese, 953 
Country Municipalities, 950 
Growth of, 937 
Metropolitan and Country, 946, 
New South Wales, 936 
of Capital Cities, 948 
Sex Distribution, 940 
Suburban Municipalities, 949 
Pork, Consumption of, 7 
Port Jackson, 10 
Postal Notes, 516 ,899 
Post Offices, 513 
Cable Services, 518 
Cost of Mail Conveyance, 513 





INDEX: 


Post Offices— 
History of, 506 
Income and Expenditure, 513 
Length of Mail Routes, 513 
Letters carried, 514 
Money Orders and Postal Notes, 516 
Newspapers carried, 514 
Parcels and Books carried, 514 
Persons employed, 513 
Rates of Postage, 514 
Registered Letters, 515 
Savings Banks, 516 
Telephones, 521 
Potatoes, Consumption of, 768 
Cultivation of, 318 
Prices of, 777, 784, 788 
Poultry Farming, 354 
Prices of, 786, 788 
Price-levels, 790 
Prices of Commodities, 777 
Prisons (see Gaola) 
Private Finance, 856 
Private Railways, 497 
Private Schools, 178 
Private Tramways, 505 
Production, Increase of, 114 
Value of, 732, 750 
Property, Distribution of, 857 
"Value of, 856 
Prospecting Vote, 422 
Public Debt, Funded and Unfunded, 841 
History of, 837 
Public Finance, 795 
Annual Votes, 798 
Assets of the State, 855 
Consolidated Revenue Fund, 800 
Excess of Appropriations, 796 
Expenses of General Government, 821 
Financial Agents, 844 
General Banking Account, 799 
General Miscellaneous Receipts, 818 
Gross Revenue, 796 
Land Revenue, 812 
Loan Account, 832 
Loan Appropriations, 829 
Loans, Beserption of Stock, 849 
Charges of flotation, 844 
Issues, 853 
Redemptions, 843 
Public Debt, 837 
Quotations for Stock, 847 
Receipts from Services, 815 
Redemptions and Sinking Funds, 845 
Revenue and Expenditure, 802 
Sources of Revenue, 805 
Special Suspense Accounts, 824 
Taxation, 405, SLL 
Treasury Bille, 851 
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Public Finance—Trust Funds, 825 
Public Watering Places, 602 


Quarantine, 75 
Quartz-mining, 375 
Queensland, ‘Trade with, 133 


Rabbit Nuisance, 611 
Railway Systems, 475 
Railways, Accidents on, 498 
Cost of Administration, 480 
Cost of Fuel, 497 
Compensation for Injuries, 496. 
Ei ployment on, 497. 
Goods and Live Stock Traffic, 492 
Gradients, 479 
Gross Earnings, 486 
Loss on Non-paying Lines, 485 
Management of, 497 
Mileage run, 473 
Net Karninge and Interest on Capital, 
488 
‘New Lines and Returns 483 
of Australasia, 474 
of various countries, 475 
Passenger Traffic, 489 
Private, 497 
Progress of Construction, 470 
Rolling Stock, 496 
wages paid, 496 
orking Expenses, 487 
Rainfall, 1 ve 
Ramie, 353 
Real Estate, Transactions in, 920 
Re-exporte, 124 
Reformatories, 190, 531 
Registered Companies, 894 
Registration of Seamen, 90 
Religion, 197 
State Aid to, 198 
Reptiles and Batrachians, 31 
Rice, prices of, 780 
Rivers, 5 
River Shipping, 89 
Roads and Bric 1 465, 
Roads, carriage by, 468 
Expenditure on, 470 
Lengths of, 466 
Robertson, Sir John, Land Policy of, 434 
Rural Settlement, 539 





Salt, Consumption of, 768 
Prices of, 780 

Saltbush, 44 

Sandstone, 421 

Savings Banks, 516, 892 

Saw-mills, 721 

Schools, Industrial, 190 
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Schools—State, Attendance at, 171 
Enrolment, 168, 171 
Subjects taught, 173 
Teachers, 17: 

Private, 178 


‘Ys 
Scientific Societies, 192 
Seamen, Registration of, 90 
Sericulture, 349 
Sewerage Works, 686 
Metropolitan, 695 
Shale (Kerosene), 415 
Sheep, Classification of Breeds, 588 


Bxport and Inport, 
Export an 580 
Flocks of Australasia, 580 
History of Breeding, 575 
Import and Export, 121 
Losses from 579 
Number of, 573 
Prices of, 629 
Size of Flocks, 578 
Ship Building, 724 
Shipping, 75 
at Principal Ports, 86 
British and Foreign, 78 
Docks and Wharls, 03 


Dues, 95 
Fares and Freights, 97 
Increase of, 76 
Movements of, 83 
Nationalities, 77 
Passenger Steamers, 91 
Registration of, 90 
River, 89 
Steam and Sailing, 80 
Tonnage and Crews, 84 
Value of Cargoes, 81 
Vessels constructed, 91 
with Principal Countries, 82 

Shipwrecks, 95 

Shoalhaven River, 8 

Sickness, 1023 

Silver, Coin Issues, 867 
Cost of Production, 385 
Discovery of, 381 
Export, 384 
Miners Employed, 387 
Prices in London, 385 
Price-levels of, 792 
Price of Standard, 865 
World’s Production, 388 

Silver Lead, Exports, 384 

Skins and Hides, Exports of, 636 

Slaughtering, 628 

Snakes, 31 
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Snowy River, 8 
Soap ies, 727 
rices of, 780 
Social Condition, 522 
Societies, Friendly, 930 
ilding and Investment, 806 
South Australia, Trade with, 136 
Specie, Exports, 122 
Spirits, Consumption of, 223, 771 
Revenue from, 160 
Stamp Duties Act, 810 
Starch, Prices of, 780 
State Children’s Relief Board, 520 
State Schools, 171 
Stations, Cattle and Sheep, 601 
Steam Power, 730 
Steamers, Passenger, 91 
Stock, Diseases in, 605 
Slaughter of, 628 
Surplus, 631 
Straw, Prices of, 785, 783 
Sugar-cane, Cultivation of, 321 
Sugar, Consumption of, 768 
Import Duties, 163 
Prices of, 777 
Sugar Mills, 714 
Refineries, 715 
Suicide, 1019 
Sunday Schools, 203 
Supreme Court, Bankruptcy Jurisdicts 
256 


Civil Jurisdiction, 252 
Common Law Jurisdiction, 
Divorce Jurisdiction, 257 
Equity Jurindi 255 
Intestate Jurisdiction, 256 
Probate Jurisdiction, 255 
Suspense Accounts, 824 
Swine, 624 
Sydney, Assets of, 688 
Climate of, 15 
Expenditure of, 679. 
Incorporation of, 666 
Loans outetanding, 681 
Rainfall, 23 
Shipping, 87 
Water Supply, 689 
Syenite, 422 


Tallow, Export of, 120 
Production of, 635 
Tariff Changes, 153 
Tasmania, ‘Trade with, 139 
Tea, Consumption of, 767 
Prices of, 777 
Technical Education, 189 
‘Telegraphs, 517 
Telephones, 521 
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Telloriam, a 
Tem ture, 
Tick Fever, 610 
Timber, Export of, 643 
Briove of of, je 
Regu tions, 
ic Gravity of, 46 
jiscovery of, 3 
i inen, 390 
Production of, 389 
Tobacco, Cultivation of, 319 
Excise Duties, 162 
Factories, 728 
Prices of, 780 





Trade, Balance of, 152 
Commonwealth, 105 
Exports, 100 

‘of Domestic Produce, 110 
Foreign, 145 
Importe, 105 
and Ex 1» 108 
Increase 
Inter-state fey New Zealand, 128 
Overland, 126 
Re-Exports, 124 
with British Possessions, 141 


Ceylon, 143 
ji, 142 
Talis 142 
with Foreign Countries, 145 
Belgium, 147 
China, 151 
France, 150 
Germany, 148 
Japan, 151 
New Caledonia, 150 
United States, 145 
with New Zealand, 140 
with Queensland, 133 
with South Australia, 136 
with Tasmania, 139 
with United Kingdom, 127, 144 
with Victoria, 130 
Trade Marks, 898 
Trade Unions, 746 
Trades Conciliation and Arbitration, 748 
Tramways, Accidents on, 504 
Capital Expenditure, 503 
Compensation for Injuries, 504 
Cost of Construction, 502 
Earnings and Expenses, 501 
Fares, 501 
Private, 505 
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Tramways —Progrossof Construction, 600 
venue and Expenditure, 608 
Rolling Stack, 58 , 
Wages 
Teanait Gobmtaion, 505 
Treasury Bills, 851 
Trust Funds, Ea 
Tuberculosis, 609 
Twins and Tripleta, Ase of Parents, 
993, 994 


‘Twins and Triplets, at First Births, 995 
‘Twotold Bay, 10 


United Kingdom, Trade with, 127, 144 
United States, Trade with, 145 
University of Sydney, 182 


Vaccination, 1025 

Vessels, Construction of, 91 
Nationality of, 77 
Steam and Sailing, 80 

Victoria, Trade with, 130 

Vital Statistics, 959 

Volunteer Forces, 268 

Volunteer Land Orders, 442 


Wages, 734, 752 

Watering Places, 602 

Water Supply, Country Towns, 684 
‘and Sewerage, Metropolitan, 688 
Richmond, 695 

Wax, Prices of, 786, 788 

Wealth, Distribution of, 858 

Western Watershed, 1] 

Whale Fisheries, 660 

Wharfs, 93 

Wheat, Augmentation of Yield, 304 
Consumption of, 
Cost of Growing, 302 
Cultivation of, 
Price of, 302, 783, 787 
World's Harvest of, 300 
Yield of, 295 

Wheaten Hay, 305 

Wine, Consumption of, 223, 772 
Export of, 331 
Import of, 161 

Wolfram, 309 

Wool, Fxports of, 117, 586, 504 
Freights, 99 

Price-levels of, 791 
Sydney Sales of, 591 

‘alue of Clip, 589 
Woollen Mills, fiz 
Wyalong Gold-field, 378 


Zine, 400 - 
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